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The Tops and Bottoms: The Study of 
Negro Gangs In West Philadelphia 


JOHN J. KANE 


Wesr of the Schuykill River and north of Market Street in West 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, there is a large Negro residential area. 
This section is the home of the Tops and Bottoms, a group of Negro 
boys’ gangs which have become notorious during the last eight years. 
They have been involved in at least three murders and a number of 
stabbings, burglaries, larcenies, petty thieving and gang warfare. 
Their notoriety is largely the result of lurid accounts of their activities 
appearing in the Philadelphia newspapers. The present paper re- 
presents an effort to study the locale, origin, structure and behavior 
patterns of these gangs. 

Material for this paper has been collected through interviews with 
social workers, police, and boy residents of the area. Captain Gibbons, 
Commander of the Crime Prevention Division, Bureau of the Police, 
arranged a tour of the section in a police patrol car. J. Francis 
Finnegan, executive director of the Crime Prevention Association and 
Dr. Reineman of the Municipal Court assisted in the collection of sta- 
tistical data. Part of the material on Catholic Negroes was provided 
by Reverend John Mitchell, assistant rector of St. Ignatius parish. 

The actual area in which the Tops and Bottoms operate can rough- 
ly be described as a right triangle. Its base is Market Street, its 
altitude 59th Street and its hypotenuse the Main Line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. For at least thirty years this part of the city has 
been undergoing a Negro “invasion.” In the southeastern section suc- 
cession was practically completed about twenty-five years ago. In 
the northwestern section the invasion is still underway. According to 
the 14th census report there were 15,304 Negroes in West Philadelphia 
in 1920. Im 1940 there were 43,918 Negroes in the eight census tracts 
that comprise the Tops and Bottoms’ area. In terms of percentages 
this means that in 1920, 8.5 percent of the total population in West 
Philadelphia north of Market Street was colored; in 1940, 37.5 percent 
of the total population in the Tops and Bottoms’ area alone was 
colored. 
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Physically this area is by no means uniform. The Bottoms’ section 
is cast of 42nd Street. It is an older part of the city, generally run 
down. It begins with the freight yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and extends westward as an area of generally drab, sub-standard 
housing. The main stem is Lancaster Avenue, an arterial highway 
with a heavy concentration of cheap tap rooms, pawn shops, eating 
houses, cut-rate drug stores and shops. West of 42nd Street, in the 
Tops’ area, the section begins to improve. Some of the best Negro 
residential areas in Philadelphia are found in this part of the city. 
Census statistics on home ownership and crime reports on Juvenile 
Delinquency accentuate this difference. 


Dr. Reineman has indicated that there is a correlation between 
home ownership and delinquency in Philadelphia. According to the 
16th census Negroes occupy 2,780 dwellings in the Bottoms’ area. 145 
are owned by the occupants; 2,635 are rented. In terms of percent- 
ages; 5.2 percent are owned; 94.8 percent are rented. In the Tops’ 
area a total of 8,076 dwellings are occupied by Negroes of which 19.6 
percent are owned and 80.4 percent are rented. Ownership of homes 
is about four times more prevalent in the Tops’ than in the Bottoms’ 
area. If home ownership is used as a crude index it is apparent that 
the Tops’ area represents at least a higher economic group than the 
Bottoms. If Dr. Reineman’s theory is correct there should also be 
a higher rate of delinquency in the Bottoms’ area. 

According to the statistics of the Philadelphia Crime Prevention 
Association the arrest rate for Negro boys between 7 and 17 inclusive 
has been 30 to 50 percent higher in the Bottoms’ district than in the 
city at large during 1945, 46 and ’47. The Tops’ area for the same 
period of time shows an arrest rate 30 to 50 percent below the city at 
large for Negro boys of these age groups. 

The 1946 report of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia based on 
census tracts gives the ratio of offenses per one thousand children 7 to 
17 inclusive of both sexes. It does not differentiate on the basis of 
race. While the arrest rate for the city at large was 19 per 1,000; the 
arrest rate in the three census districts comprising the Bottoms’ area 
was respectively 47, 38 and 54 per 1,000 children. 

It is clear from this evidence that the Bottoms’ section at least has 
a relatively high rate of juvenile delinquency and a low ratio of home 
ownership. In fact it is one of the two exceptions that occur in Phil- 
adelphia, to the theory of concentric circles with respect to juvenile 
arrests. 

The term Tops and Bottoms does not refer to two gangs but to 
two areas in which groups of gangs operate. 42nd Street is generally 
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considered the dividing line. Actually the area between 42nd and 52nd 
Street is likewise known as the Middles or the Beachers. The actual 
Tops’ area begins at 52nd Street and extends westward. Broken down 
this way it is possible to think of three groups of gangs. For the pur- 
poses of this paper the definition of a gang will be that used by 
Thrasher. “The gang is an interstitial group originally formed spon- 
taneously and then integrated through conflict. It is characterized 
by the following types of behavior; meeting face to face, milling, 
movement through space as a unit, conflict and planning. The result 
of its collective behavior is the development of tradition, unreflective, 
internal structure, esprit de corps, solidarity, morale, group awareness 
and attachment to local territory.” 1 


For the most part these gangs consist of boys between the ages 
of twelve and nineteen. Their hangouts are poolrooms, drug stores, 
candy stores, luncheonettes and occasionally playgrounds. Most of 
the gangs have been or are involved in anti-social behavior. 

Among the gangs in the Bottoms’ area are the Elements, the Canar- 
ies and the Falcons. This last group is composed of about 15 boys 
between the ages of 17 and 18. They began as an athletic group but 
have been involved in disorderly conduct and feuding. The Haver- 
ford Tigers hang out in a restaurant. Some of their members have 
been arrested for assault and battery. The 800’s or Guchos have a 
poolroom in the Bottoms’ area for their headquarters. There are 
about 15 boys in this group whose ages average 18 years. Some of 
them have been arrested for corner lounging, gambling, highway rob- 
bery, carrying firearms and rioting. Some burglaries and larcenies 
have been committed by the younger boys in this group. 

In the Middles area are the Beachers. This is a strongly unified 
group with fairly stable boundaries for their activities. The El Dor- 
adoes, a gang which absorbed the now defunct Clovers are also in 
the Middles section. They have been involved in corner lounging 
and truancy. 

In the Tops’ area are the Zephyrs and the New World. Another 
Tops gang, the Haverfords, average about 16 years of age. Their 
crimes are burglary, larceny, petty thieving and feuding. The Mo- 
hawks and the Noble Dukes operate in this same vicinity of West 
Philadelphia. 

The Toastie Tops have a definite territory in the northwest section. 
The term “toastie” is used by Negroes in Philadelphia at least to de- 


1 The Gang, Frederic W. Thrasher, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1927. 
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scribe wealthier and more conservative members of their race. In 
this section 42 percent of the Negroes own the homes in which they 
live. A number of gangs exist here totaling about one hundred and 
fifty members. Some of these boys have been charged with shooting, 
knifing, neighborhood assault, strong arming and pocketbook snatch- 
ing. 


All delinguency in the Tops and Bottoms’ area cannot be ascribed 
to gang activity. Some delinquents are not members of gangs at all 
and even those who are may carry on their illegal activities apart 
from the gang. None the less gang activity accounts for some and 
probably most of the delinquencies. 


Between October 4th and 16th in 1947 officers of the Special In- 
vestigation Squad arrested 22 men and boys in West Philadelphia 
in an effort to break up the gang problem. Twelve of the twenty-two 
arrested were 17 years of age or less; three were 18; one was 19. The 
others ranged between 20 and 25. Amongst the crimes listed were 
two shootings; seven violations of the firearms act; six cases of dis- 
orderly conduct and two cases of larceny. Two of these boys were 
from the Middles area and nineteen from the Tops’ area. The other 
boy was from South Philadelphia. 


The actual origin of these gangs is difficult to determine. In Street 
Corner Society William Foote Whyte says, “The corner gang struc- 
ture arises out of the habitual association of the nucleus over a long 
period of time. The nuclei of most gangs can be traced back to early 
boyhood when being together provided the first opportunities for 
social contact.” 2 This seems to be true of Negro Boys’ gangs in 
West Philadelphia. It is particularly true of those in the Bottoms’ 
area. They live in a congested section; sometimes four or five to a 
room. In warm weather the close confinement of a small, hot room 
becomes impossible. For physical reasons alone they are impelled to 
move outdoors. The natural hangout in lieu of a playground is a 
corner. So they come to know each other thoroughly in the play 
group association. 


This, however, is inadequate to explain gang activities. The natur- 
al milling of the group begins the association but conflict solidifies it. 
Thrasher indicates this with a number of examples in his work on 
gangs. The same can be said of the Tops and Bottoms gangs. Con- 
flict began on a number of scores as it does in all gangs but the actual 
division into two or three large groups with well defined territory 


2 Street Corner Society, Wm. F. Whyte, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1943. 
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reputedly began with a quarrel over girls. Police officers and social 
workers have both stated that most conflict in Negro gangs arises 
over girls. Dances were held each Friday night during 1939 in the 
Tops’ area. One night some gang or gangs from the Bottoms invaded 
the affair and danced with the Tops’ girl friends. A fight resulted and 
the gangs began to organize themselves more compactly. 


Even this is a vastly oversimplified explanation. The crashing of 
parties and dances is scarcely unique behavior amongst adolescents. 
It occurs frequently without resulting in gangs. The basic problem 
appears to be one of stratification in Negro society in West Philadel- 
phia. The Tops enjoy a higher status. Home ownership, as a crude 
index, bears this out as well as the appearance of the respective areas 
and the clothing of the residents. The Bottoms have nothing and re- 
sent what they consider the superior attitude of the Tops. While 
actual evidence is lacking, it appears that awareness of such socio- 
economic differences existed prior to the outbreak of conflict. In 
fact when the Crime Prevention Association was attempting to organ- 
ize the gangs into athletic clubs the boys from the Tops at first re- 
fused even to play with the boys from the Bottoms. 


About the same time incidents occured at a junior high school in 
the area. Members of ail three sections attended this school and 
the Bottoms compelled the Tops to pay ten cents to enter the building 
or suffer a beating. The Tops, of course were visible by reason of 
their better clothing. Later, parents appealed to the police to furnish 
escorts for their children on the way to and from school. Some Negro 
boys, residents of the Tops’ area, stated that they found it necessary 
to loosen their ties, throw open their coats and slouch as they passed 
through the Bottoms’ territory to avoid attack. 

To this already critical situation a new problem was added by 
teachers at this junior high school, many of whom now began to re- 
quest transfers. The teachers, for the most part were white. This 
may have reflected their general dissatisfaction at the Negro invasion, 
the appointment of a colored principal or other factors may have 
influenced them. At any rate the students were aware of it and re- 
sented it. No matter what reason most teachers had for requesting 
transfers, the “oppression phychosis” of the minority group was apt 
to make them view it only one way. This scarcely increased the 
rapport between students and teachers and probably lessened what- 
ever restraining influence the school might otherwise have had. 

The home situation is poor especially in the Bottoms’ area, where 
both parents are frequently employed. War work was already be-" 
coming available in 1939 and as demand for workers increased more 
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Negroes found employment. This tended to decrease home super- 
vision. The absence of parents facilitated truancy. Boys and girls 
in this area realize that they cannot loiter on the streets during school 
hours without being questioned by the police. Homes from which 
parents were absent were therefore utilized. Gambling and drinking 
occurred. In one case at least this went on with the connivance of 
the family who cut the game and sold drinks to teen-agers. 

Lack of recreational facilities also contributed to the tension. Time 
hangs heavily on the shoulders of the street corner boy. As one inter- 
viewee put it. “There is nothing to do. You stand on the corner. 
You talk. You lean one shoulder against the wall then another. You 
get bored and crave excitement.” At that time there were only two 
playgrounds in the area. There was a YMCA on 52nd Street with 
a swimming pool and gymnasium but this was closed to Negroes. 
Two Protestant churches had centers for selected clientele. St. Igna- 
tius, the Roman Catholic Church, was attempting to carry on an 
athletic program with the assistance of white college students but this 
too reached only a few boys. 

So now into this area of loose parental control, sub-standard hous- 
ing, truancy, dissatisfied teachers and conflict came some type of 
organization in the more closely organized, delinquent gang. 

Amongst the first to be formed was the Mohawks. They acquired 
a vacant room above a filling station as a hangout and called it the 
Stable. Identification with the group was heightened by the intro- 
duction of symbols, in this case a similarly designed jacket with the 
boy’s nickname on the back. Exclusive territories were drawn and 
defended against the out-group. Feuding occured which emphasized 
boundaries and increased the in-group feeling. Firearms and knives 
were used in the gang battles that followed. The Tops, Bottoms and 
Middles as such were never formally organized, but conflict situations 
rallied many boys to the support of the gangs. For safety’s sake gang 
membership became almost essential. However when the Tops and 
Bottoms or Middles were not feuding with each other they fought 
amongst themselves. 

In the Tops and Bottoms’ area the most significant factors in 
breaking up gangs seem to be the activities of the Crime Prevention 
Association and marriage. 

The Crime Prevention Association has been organized about twelve 
years in Philadelphia. More recently it has established a series of 
boys’ clubs in West Philadelphia by means of the referral system. Any 
juvenile who is involved with the police is contacted by a social work- 
er. If the delinquent is a member of a gang, an attempt is made to 
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bring him and his gang into the agency as a club. They have been 
very successful and many gangs now direct their energies into athletic 
contests instead of delinquency. 

Marriage is also a means by which boys are taken from gang parti- 
cipation. In this area the not infrequent pattern is for a boy to marry 
his girl friend when she becomes pregnant. When accosted by a social 
worker who has not seen him for a time, he says that he is now a 
married man with responsibilities and can no longer belong to a club 
or a gang. 

Leadership in these gangs is not identified with stature or physical 
strength. It is based on brains or smartness. Frequently the leader 
directs the activities of the other boys from behind the scenes. A deep 
sense of loyalty is felt for the leader. Social workers, in organizing 
boys from the gangs into clubs, ask the boys to elect a president. 
Generally the boys refuse to nominate anyone. The worker will pre- 
sent several names which are received in silence. When the name 
of the actual leader is suggested he is usually elected unanimously. 
This probably reflects the informal organization of the gang in that 
the leader has never been formally acknowledged as such prior to 
this. It also indicates the loyalty each individual feels toward the 
leader. 

Even in this section of the city where delinquency rates are relative- 
ly high all boys do not engage in such activities. At times, however, 
to gain status in the eyes of the other boys, one will commit a delin- 
quent act. Such was the case of one well-to-do boy who beat up 
another and took a nickel from him. So the social set operates to 
encourage delinquency as a prestige giving mechanism. Boys tend 
to define the situation in the light of their experiences, as Thrasher 
indicates. To some extent this effort to gain status by aggressive 
acts may be a compensation on the part of the Tops and the Toastie 
Tops. They are anxious to prove that they are as tough as the 
Bottoms whom they otherwise despise. 

Behind this is the basic problem of whether or not the frustrations 
suffered by Negroes call forth aggressive behavior. Doob, Dollard, 
Miller and others in Frustration and Aggression say that aggression 
is always a consequence of frustration. This perhaps represents an 
extreme view not borne out by the evidence of Lippit and Levin. 
Thrasher in his study indicates that Italians, Irish and Poles furnish 
more than their quota of gangs. The same he claims is true of 
Negroes. In view of the White, Protestant and Nordic culture pre- 
valent in the United States it is not surprising that Italians, Irish 
and Poles would suffer considerable frustration. This is even more 
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true in the case of Negroes. Caution, however, must be observed. 
As indicated elsewhere in this paper there is much less delinquency 
among the Tops. It is difficult to believe that they suffer less frustra- 
tion than the Bottoms. In fact as the Negro rises in the socio-econ- 
omic scale his frustrations may be felt more keenly since he is aware 
that despite his economic and educational advantages many fields 
are closed to him. Frustration certainly plays its part but it appears 
to be an over-simplification to view this as the main cause. It is 
evident that other factors are involved. 

that other factors are involved. 


No serious racial conflicts exist at this time in the area. However 
some were present during the period of early invasion. At that time 
certain well defined boundaries existed beyond which the Negro might 
not venture, such as Carrol Park, a city square, in the northwest 
section. The junior high school in the center of the section is practi- 
cally free of interracial conflicts but in another school on the border: 
line of the Nergo-White area where enrollment is about evenly divided 
such conflicts occasionally break out. 


The principle differences between Negro and White gangs in these 
areas seem to be that White gangs are more closely organized. They 
depend less on the assistance of adults. The Whites plan better for 
both social and anti-social activities. The colored group is more spon- 
taneous. It is much simpler to get Negro boys to confess to delin- 
quent behavior. 

Crime patterns for both groups depend largely on environment. In 
the vicinity of a railroad yard both groups rob box cars, if trucking 
companies are located in the area both steal from them. Generally 
the Negroes steal automobiles to a less extent than the Whites. Negro 
crime, at least among boys, is usually of a petty nature. One notable 
difference between the Tops and Bottoms is the incidence of arrests 
for disorderly conduct. The Tops in this case exceed the Bottoms. 
Here again stratification enters the picture. Residents of the Tops’ 
area have telephones. If boys block the sidewalks, lounge on the 
corner or make excessive noise, the residents pick up their phones and 
summon the police. People in the Bottoms’ area are not so accessible 
to telephones and they are reluctant to summon the police in any case. 


St. Ignatius Church, a colored parish, is located on the borderline 
between the Tops and Bottoms’ areas. Five priests administer to 
about 450 Negro families totaling about 1800 souls. The parish in- 
cludes all of West Philadelphia’s Negroes who are free to attend near- 
by white churches. Catholic colored children are freely admitted to 
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White parochial schools in Philadelphia. St. Ignatius’ school has a 
total enrollment of 261 colored students. During the last two years 
only one boy from St. Ignatius school has been involved in a charge 
of carrying firearms. There are no gangs in the school to the know- 
ledge of the authorities and there have been no difficulties about 
the Tops and Bottoms’ problem. 

Catholic Negroes suffer some criticism from their colored neighbors 
but it is mingled with envy. Arguments arise in a nearby colored 
barbershop over the question of sending children to the parochial 
school. Many non-Catholic Negroes prefer to have their children 
in St. Ignatius but they fear that they will be converted to Catholic- 
ism. This probably reflects the common Negro opinion that the 
Catholic Church is a White Man’s church. 


In conclusion, this study of the Tops and Bottoms appears to 
support many of the current theories regarding gangs. 


1. In the two areas gang delinquency seems to exist in proportion 
to the amount of social disorganization in each section. 

2. The lack of recreational facilities and discrimination toward 
Negroes on the part of such recreational agencies as existed encour- 
aged the boys to form gangs. Originally they were merely play group 
associations but youthful energies undirected by home, school, church 
or other agencies turned to delinquent behavior. 

3. Neighborhood institutions, such as the school, were in a state 
of flux on account of the Negro invasion. White teachers in many 
cases either unable or unwilling to adapt themselves to a changing 
situation sought to escape physically by transfer or morally by in- 
difference. Thus one strong agency for developing social attitudes 
failed. 

Churches too failed in many cases to bear their share of responsi- 
bility. Protestant Churches proved very selective in their recrea- 
tional programs. St. Ignatius appealed to white college students 
for help in organizing athletic activities and met with an indifferent 
response. It is interesting to note in this connection that Father 
Divine has established a “heaven” in this area. It is a very modern 
type of “heaven” with a gymnasium, and it is proving a literal heaven 
to Negro boys in the vicinity. Father has also assigned two workers 
to the gymnasium to proselytize the boys. To date the boys have 
been singularly indifferent to Father’s brand of religion. 

4. Stratification of Negro society in the area offered a natural 
target for the Bottoms. This probably channeled their aggressive 
behavior which existed anyway. The Tops from their superior econ- 
omic vantage looked down on the Bottoms but aggressive behavior on 
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one side called forth aggressive behavior on the other side, and so 
even in the better area anti-social gangs came into being. 

Contrary to the opinion of many people, minority groups are not 
well organized. They form no fused body of identical attitudes. The 
Jews are split into three religious groups. On the basis of national 
origin the Spanish, German and Eastern European Jews form three 
classes. The Irish have their “lace curtain” and “shanty” varieties. 
This is also true of the Negroes. Stratification goes back to slave 
days when the field hand was considered inferior to house servant. 
To-day in West Philadelphia stratification is based on the area in 
which the Negroes live. This in turn is associated with economic in- 
come. And so the boys gang up, defend specific territories and oc- 
casionally murder. The Whites shrug it off as a Negro problem. 
Some Negro leaders claim it is a White problem. It is neither, it is 
both. Projection of blame by either party does not lower the crime 
in West Philadelphia. It does not empty the Pennsylvania Reforma- 
tories, so overcrowded in some cases that truants, at least, must go 
on a waiting list, as one does for other exclusive privileges. 

In the final analysis, the Tops and Bottoms’ problem is merely 
one of many evils stemming from racial prejudice on the part of both 
groups and apathy on the part of the dominant group. At the mo- 
ment the situation is very peaceful. The army drained off both 
leaders and gang members. Other leaders are reposing in Penn- 
sylvania’s prisons. But social workers fear that it is the reputed calm 
that precedes a storm. They are asking themselves what will happen 
if and when a depression occurs. If unemployment and lack of funds 
to continue social work programs result, the worse aspects of the 
Tons and Bottoms’ conflict may yet remain to be written. 


Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Social Question of the Shop* 


FRANZ H. MUELLER 


Ler me begin with a question: What do we think of when we speak 
of “labor problems”? What are labor problems? What causes them? 
Most of us are likely to agree with the author of a widely used text 
book who states that labor problems arise because of the failure of 
employers and employees to agree over their respective shares of the 
product of industry. In other words, we are likely to think of “labor 
problems”, just as of the modern social question, in terms of distri- 
bution of wealth and income. Page through almost any book dealing 
with industrial social problems and you will find it concentrating on 
wages and hours, collective bargaining, and social security. Read the 
papers and magazines about recent labor troubles and labor legisla- 
tion and you will find the discussion revolving around such problems 
as wages and profits, closed shop and employers’ organization, etc. 
Yet, do we not all begin to wonder whether there is any wage, any 
collective agreement, any management policy that would give us 
more than just an industrial armistice, a breathing spell, that would 
give us industrial peace? 


I have no intention whatsoever of belittling the importance of fair 
wages, of commutative and social justice in labor market relations. 
But I dare say that our overemphasis on the question of personal 
distribution is not at all in keeping with the letter and spirit of the 
much appealed to encyclical Quadragesimo anno. This encyclical 
very definitely puts the reordering of the productive organization of 
economic society before the re-ordering of our system of distribution. 
As a matter of fact, this encyclical expects from the reorganization of 
our social economy, i.e. from the establishment of a functional sys- 
tem of vocational groups that it will also, albeit indirectly and or- 
ganically, help us overcome maldistribution of the national income. 
Now, I am not so naive to propose that we leave the wage earner to 
his fate until such corporate order has been set up. But I do propose 
that we make a determined effort to interest ourselves in the problems 
that arise in the sphere of production, especially in its smallest sub- 
division, the individual productive establishment. In so doing we 
will make the somewhat surprising observation that within the plant 


* Paper read at the ninth annual convention of the ACSS in St. Louis, Mo. 
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or establishment there arise social problems which have little if any 
connection with the prevailing social order, problems which confront 
the Soviet industrial manager as much as the manager of a capital- 
istic establishment. It makes little difference, it seems, whether a 
factory is owned by stockholders, by a cooperative or by the govern- 
ment as far as its inner social organization and the problems arising 
from it, are concerned. 


What is the reason for this apparent ideological indifference of the 
plant? Why is its interior social structure relatively independent from 
the economic system which surrounds it? Why should the system 
of distribution of property and income in force affect it so little? The 
most probable answer is that production is mainly a technico-econ- 
omic and not, as with distribution, a socio-political function. There 
can be little doubt about the fact that the distribution of the national 
income among those who contributed to its production is greatly in- 
fluenced by the prevailing philosophy, the constellation of social and 
political power and control which is predominant at the time. The 
same can hardly be said with regard to the agencies of production. 
Their organization follows specific principles which may be compared 
with the principles of engineering or technology. Just as the con- 
struction and operation of machinery is based on the knowledge and 
application of the laws of mechanics, so organizing and conducting a 
productive unit is based on the knowledge and application of certain 
principles of management. An engineer in Soviet Russia constructing 
a television set is likely to be confronted with the very same problems 
as an engineer in this country doing the same thing. He will not 
consult the “Communist Manifesto” for information on his problems 
but will consult the teachings of physical science which know of no 
ideological or geographical boundaries. Similarly, a manager of a 
cooperatively-owned factory will face about the same tasks and diffi- 
culties which his colleague in a privately owned manufacturing plant 
faces. Certainly, since management includes the handling of human 
beings the situation of the engineer and that of the manager is not 
exactly the same. Yet it remains true that the principles of produc- 
tion and management are relatively independent of those of the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income and, partly in consequence of this, 
not restricted to any one economic system or any one stage of econ- 
omic development.! Wherever men establish a more or less perman- 
ent organization in which they unite their efforts and ingenuity for 
the continued production of scarce goods, there will arise questions 


1 Cf. Michel, Ernst, Industrielle Arbeitsordnung, Jena, 1932, pp. 16, 26. 
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of efficiency and output as well as of human relations and social ad- 
justment. Obviously, the problem of how to coordinate the diverse 
human elements of such an organization and how to remove obstacles 
to their cooperative endeavors does not come up only in an establish- 
ment owned by a private business corporation. It is a problem which 
arises largely from the intrinsic nature and purpose of a production 
organization and from its technological, organizational and psycho- 
logical characteristics. Recognizing the relative autonomy of the pro- 
ductive unit or establishment, economics, jurisprudence and sociology 
for some time have endeavored to accord it specific treatment. 

Let us first see what the economic and commercial sciences have 
done about it. In the past it has been quite common to identify a 
business enterprise with its production organization. We are still 
apt to use the terms “Ford Motor Company” and Ford Motor plant 
as being synonymous. Yet there can be no doubt that the plant and 
the company are two different things. The purpose of an industrial 
or commercial enterprise is the making of profit; the purpose of a 
productive establishment is creation of utilities. While one may assist 
the other, they are definitely not identical. Accordingly business 
administration deals with the business unit defined in terms of finan- 
cial control, while management deals with the production unit de- 
fined in terms of technico-economic processes. Consequently a dis- 
tinction is made between financial accounting, designed to determine 
the profit-earning capacity of a business, and cost accounting de- 
signed to ascertain the efficiency of a productive unit. Significantly, 
to control quality and to measure output and performance, cost ac- 
counting emancipates itself as much as possible from actual costs and 
current prices, operating, instead, with such measuring units as “basic 
standard costs”, index numbers, “standard time” etc.* Obviously, 
the capacity and effectiveness of a plant or other productive unit is 
not directly determined by conditions of the market or sales oppor- 
tunities. EEven where there is no market, as in the case of a self- 
sufficient farm or an isolated socialist community, people must com- 
pare cost and output, gross and net product. ** At no time and in no 
place can man afford random use of scarce resources. Thus a work- 
ing organization or operating unit of whatever kind has a purpose 
of its own, viz., productivity, and a specific law of operation, viz., 
economy. 


2 Cf. Camman, Eric A., Basic Standard Costs; Control Accounting for Manu- 
facturing Industries, New York, 1932, esp. pp. 202 ff. 


28 Mises, Ludwig von, Socialism, New York, N. Y., pp. 113 ff, 131 ff. 
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What about jurisprudence? Does the law recognize any specific 
legal characteristics of the productive establishment as such? It is 
well to remember that before the advent of capitalism such produc- 
tive units did not exist separately. The workshop of the medieval 
craftsman, e.g., and his household were like two nuclei enclosed in 
one organic cell. It was only after the shop detached itself, split 
away. as it were, from the household that another “fission” could 
develop, resulting in the separation of the business organization from 
the shop. This was a slow process. Yet the law was still slower in 
distinguishing between the business unit as a complex of contract re- 
lations of a commercial nature and the productive unit as a complex 
of cooperative relations of a technico-economic nature. Some twenty- 
five years ago, certain European jurists began pointing out that the 
law of contract, which is cut out for commercial transactions, while 
fitting the commodity and perhaps even the labor market, is not 
adapted to the shop and the human relations within the plant. The 
shop, they said, is essentially not a place of exchange, as is the labor 
market, but rather one of joint performance of productive functions. 
Quite significantly, a labor contract may exist without actual employ- 
ment, as in the case of accidental work stoppage, or someone, as in 
the case of a family-conducted establishment, may work in a shop 
without a labor contract. Accordingly, most social insurance and 
labor laws regard an individual as “covered” if he is actually occupied 
in some work project, even if no contract of service, no employment 
contract exists, while they might deny assistance to a man who is 
contractually employed but not working. All that usually counts is 
whether the individual in question has become a functioning part of 
some coordinated system of activities directed to the production of 
goods and services. A labor contract establishes obligatory relations 
or reciprocal obligations, but it does not establish cooperative rela- 
tions or set up a working group. It is the task of management to 
transform, as it were, the contracting parties into members of, incor- 
porate them into, a working group and it is the objective of shop rules 
to regulate the cooperative relationships in this group. 


The employer-employee relation is predominantly a labor market 
relation and is by no means completely identical with the personnel 
relations prevailing in the shop. However, in spite of the fact that it 
is quite generally recognized that for at least half a century a pro- 
gressive separation of ownership and control has been taking place, 


3Cf. especially Rosenstock, Eugen, Vom Industrierechrt, Berlin, 1926. 
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management is still commonly confused with the employer. ** It is 
rather important to realize that management functions are not rooted 
in the right to private ownership. They are, essentially, professional 
obligations. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as “management 
prerogatives”. There are only management functions arising from the 
objective necessities of efficient operations. As Joseph A. Raffaele 
rightly stated in the October 1947 issue of the ACSR (p. 180), man- 
agement functions are residual and relative. Thus we agree with the 
labor members of the Labor Management Conference of 1945, that 
it would be “unwise to specify and classify the function and responsi- 
bilities of management.” Due to their dynamic nature they do not 
lend themselves to inclusion in contracts.‘ Even those labor groups 
which demand that labor participate in exercise of management func- 
tions, do not claim that these functions themselves can be made the 
subject of individual or collective bargaining. Thus, regardless as to 
whether one favors unilateral or joint responsibility, it is quite gen- 
erally recognized 
(a) that a production unit, such as a manufacturing plant, is a 
more or less complex structure, resembling a living organism; 
(b) that, to assure effective operation, its parts must be made to 
act in a coordinated manner; 
(c) that such integration of function necessitates some kind of 
unified control. 


Insofar as organized labor asked for the right to participate as a 
partner in management it rarely did so, it seems, because of a desire 
to increase efficiency or to share in the responsibilities of manage- 
ment. The true reason seems to have almost always been to make 
sure that “maximum efficiency” is not used as a cloak for discrimina- 
tory practices. This is, however, but an indirect acknowledgment 
of the fact that there are genuine managerial functions and necessary 
shop rules, even though their extent and scope may be regarded as 
subject to change and also subject to discussion. Because it is general- 
ly agreed that working rules and operating regulations usually involve 
matters where a good deal of flexibility is required, no attempt has, 
to my knowledge, been made to insert them in collective agreements. 


3a Cf. Berle, Jr., Adolf A., and Means, Gardiner C., The Modern Corporation, 
New York, 1933, pp. 68-118; also Burnham, The Managerial Revolution, New York, 
1941. 

4 Cf. Collect. Bargainings, Negotiations and Contracts, Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., 38:1, 2-25-46. 

5 Teller, Ludwig, Management Functions under Collective Bargaining, New York, 
1947, p. 144. 
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This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of inserting man- 
agement clauses in such agreements or the passing of codifying laws 
which provide a skeleton or framework for what might be called shop 
legislation. For the time being management and shop relations will 
continue to be governed chiefly by common law. However, we are 
not concerned here with the specific legal bases of shop rules nor with 
the question of whether these rules should be drafted and enacted by 
so-called democratic procedures. We must, at this point, be satisfied 
with having convinced ourselves that the law of labor contract and 
shop law differ specifically and that it is the purpose of the latter 
to assure coordination and cooperation by assigning to each his proper 
place and function in the productive organization in question. 


We can now turn to the sociological concept of the productive or- 
ganization. As an economic structure, as will be remembered, this 
organization points at efficiency. Shop law assigns each individual 
his due function in the whole. As a social system, this structure aims 
at maintenance of cooperation. That which sets the shop apart from 

_ the other social structures is its specific purpose, viz., output. Output, 
productivity, and efficiency account for the typical manner in which 
men associate in the shop. In the plant, the office, and factory people 
obviously do not meet primarily as friends, or as contracting parties 
or as enemies but rather as co-workers or co-functionaries. The 
“chemically pure” shop, if I may use this expression, is hardly a 
century old. Nevertheless, as I have pointed out before, the inde- 
pendence of the shop, its separation from household and home-life, 
began with the advent of capitalism. The subsistence farm, the 
monastic plant, the privately-owned grocery store are survivors of a 
social order in which the two realms of working and living were 
still organically united. Yet even in the non-capitalistic shop there 
was and is a need for a type of social behavior that is appropriate and 
to the purpose, i.e., in keeping with the economic end in question. 
Even on a small farm a certain routine (the “chores’”) is unavoidable. 
The lay brothers who work in the powerhouse or the book-bindery 
of the abbey and the nuns in the convent’s bakery or laundry will 
have to meet certain schedules, divide certain functions among them- 
selves, and observe certain rules. Religious superiors are unlikely to 
claim authority in technical shop matters; they will place experienced 
members of the community in charge of the shops, the gardens, the 
farm, etc. They will respect, as it were, quasi-managerial functions 
and appreciate shop efficiency. They might even exhort their sub- 
ordinates to serve God and the good of the monastic community by 
doing their practical jobs well, avoiding waste, and improving per- 
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formance. 

Functional behavior is indeed the kind of social conduct best suited 
to and typical of the shop as a social system. Functional behavior 
must not be confused with mechanical behavior which would make 
men act like robots or cogs in a machine. Recent investigations have 
shown that the elimination of the human element from shop relations 
is neither possible nor desirable, even and especially from the view- 
point of efficiency. Yet there can be no doubt that the shop is pri- 
marily an organization, i.e., a functioning system of interdependent 
parts, an integrated complex of functional relationships. ® People do 
not go to work to show their mutual affections or to bargain or to 
compete, but rather to join with others in a job to be done, i.e., to 
work together for certain productive purposes. To earn a livelihood 
is the finis operantis, usually the most compelling of subjective rea- 
sons for a man to work, but the finis operis, the inherent, objective 
purpose is and remains the creation of utilities. And it is this purpose 
which is the most important of the forces which shape the type of 
human interaction and interhuman relationships prevailing in the 
shop. Workers are quite sensitive as to the “rules of the game” which 
apply or should apply in the shop! Let the chief of a department 
appoint, for political reasons, an unqualified person as section head 
and watch the results! On the other hand, workmen are ordinarily 
ready to accept the objective necessity of a supervisory hierarchy, 
realizing that the need for discipline and effective organization for 
work is similar under any system, even under a system of joint man- 
agerial responsibility. In addition to this horizontal division accord- 
ing to rank and authority there are vertical groupings according to 
production departments. Accordingly, patterns of social interaction 
develop which most of the individuals involved come to accept as 
obvious and necessary.’ In other words, the individual components 
of this organization do not ordinarily behave independently of one 
another, but somewhat like members of a whole. They realize that 
in this whole each has a place, a job, corresponding duties and his 
circumscribed round of activities by which he is brought into contact 
with certain other people and objects. As Burleigh B. Gardner has 
rightly pointed out, in such a system each man is important largely 


or even primarily in terms of his functions and the way he fits into 


6 Cf. ACSR, vol. vi, No. 4, p. 234 and 239. 


7F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1946, p. 554 f. 
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the activities of others.5 In order to achieve and maintain coordina- 
tion, he must, in a way, allow himself to be subordinated to the struc- 
ture and must make an effort to adapt himself to his job. 


It is important to realize that such subordination to a largely im- 
personal structure can by no means be taken for granted. The finan- 
cial incentive, if it is one of wages rather than of profit, has been con- 
clusively proven insufficient.° If a worker does not love his work 
as such and cannot be made to love it, he will not, in the long run be 
bribed with wages to carry on. Thus readiness to submit to the 
“extraneous determination” characteristic of work in any organization 
must be presumed to come to a large extent from the satisfaction 
which the industrial worker receives from the type of work he is 
doing. Yet a plant is not a mere conglomeration of individuals, it is 
a social organization. Thus when we speak of joy in one’s work we 
must keep in mind that this does not mean merely pleasure in solitary 
performances but also satisfaction from the social contacts and asso- 
ciations which go with the work. If such satisfaction is general, we 
speak of high morale or esprit de corps which will create or preserve 
that internal equilibrium without which plant efficiency is impossible. 
The well-known Western Electric experiments seem to have shown 
that the attitude of the worker is as much determined by his relations 
with fellow workers and with his foreman as by the kind of work he 
does. Roethlisberger, the spiritus rector of the Western Electric re- 
search, has repeatedly pointed out in this connection that we must 
not assume that the organization corresponds in every respect to a 
blueprint plan or organization chart. In addition to the formal or- 
ganization, i.e., the horizontal and vertical division of which I spoke 
before, there exists in every shop, Roethlisberger points out, an in- 
formal organization, viz., the actual personal interrelations existing 
among the members of the organization which are not represented by 
the formal organization or only inadequately. And he considers these 
actually existing patterns of human interactions as at least as im- 
portant to effective collaboration as the formal line of authority and 
allocation of duties. 

This kind of industrial sociology which centers on the shop and its 


8 Human Relations in Industry, Chicago, 1945, p. 4.; cf. also Filipetti, Industrial 
Management in Transition, Chicago, 1946, p. 159. 


9 Moore, Wilbert E., Industrial Relations and the Social Order, New York, 1946, 
pp. 282 f. 
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human problems has recently been criticized as having little re- 
levance to industrial relations as they are developing in our society. 1° 
Herbert Blumer, e.g., raises the objection that industrial relations are 
becoming increasingly a matter of alignment of organizations, namely 
the unions on the one side and the business corporations on the other. 
To understand the situation within the plant, he insists, it must be 
seen in the light of the relations between these organizations. Wilbert 
R. Moore joins Blumer in also insisting that the Harvard group and 
others who concentrate on the study of management-labor coopera- 
tion within the plant, neglect the collective relations within the co- 
operative system.!1 This leads us back to our starting point and to 
the question: are social problems in industry, shop problems or labor 
market problems? Obviously, they are both. But it seems to me 
that there is little danger that intra-plant sociological research will 
make us lose sight of the industrial conflict taking place in the sphere 
of distribution. On the contrary, there is danger that onesided atten- 
tion to the conflict between employers and wage-earners and their 
unions will turn us into a kind of “class conscious” agitators who are 
becoming blind to the fact that there are social problems which cannot 
be fully explained in terms of capitalism and resultant proletarianiza- 
tion. If capitalism were the only source of social problems in indus- 
try, “the absence of capitalistic ownership in an organization should 
free it of its labor problems.” 12 The record, however, does not con- 
firm this. Cooperative-owned factories and even the office organiza- 
tions of unions have had “labor troubles” very similar to those en- 
countered in shops and offices owned by capitalistic enterprises. Al- 
most all communistic experiments in this country failed because of 
human resistance to discipline. The Russian experiment which started 
out with “worker control” of industry, i.e., with the control of man- 
agement by shop committees, finally wound up with the “factory 
manager” plan, which completely repudiated the revolutionary prac- 
tice of divided responsibility or managerial pluralism.!*> You might 
retort that it is perhaps residual capitalism which accounts for the 
failure of these ventures. I answer that they are, in part at least, 
typical human experiences and not even necessarily bad ones, due to 
original sin. There are social problems which are apt to arise in any 


10 Blumer, Herbert, “Sociological Theory in Industrial Relations,”ASR, June 1947, 
vol. 12, No. 3, p. 276. 

11 Moore, Wilbert E., “Current Issues in Industrial Sociology, ASR, December 
1947, vol. 12, No. 6, p. 656. 

12Sam A. Lewisohn, Human Leadership in Industry, New York, 1945, p. 10. 

13 Teller, Ludwig, ibid. 
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cooperative organization and if they are not solved from within they 
are likely to escape into the open, as it were, to accomplish what might 
be called a substitutional solution. It is simply not true that intra- 
plant social disturbances are merely reflections of the conflict in the 
labor market or in the sphere of distribution. Some of the industrial 
strife of today is only apparently a struggle for a greater share in the 
product of industry, but in reality is a reflection of human and 
interhuman problems arising but not solved in the shop. 


I am not unaware of the danger of the shop sociology developing, 
even though unintentionally, into a refined Taylorism, by treating 
social problems in a historical vacuum, as it were. This can happen, 
if we fool ourselves that we can study the problems of cooperation 
in industry completely detached from the question of the aims of such 
cooperative endeavors, of the distribution of the product, or the dis- 
tinct interests of labor and management.!4 Yet unless we completely 
reject private enterprise and despair of the realizability of an econ- 
omic system which provides checks and balances rather than abolishes 
private property, we must consider it possible that production, es- 
pecially mechanized industrial production, may create psychological 
and social problems which do not stem from the acquisitiveness of 
the owner or systematized malice. 


Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg of the C.I.O. have 
pointed out in their very interesting book on The Dynamics of In- 
dustrial Democracy (New York, 1942) that workers organize into 
labor unions not alone for economic reasons but also for equally com- 
pelling psychological and social ones, so that they can participate in 
making decisions that vitally affect them in their work and com- 
munity life. While this is doubtlessly very true, it is probably also 
true that the radicalism in some sections of the labor movement is, at 
least in part, a reaction against the fact that mechanized production 
deprives many workers of adequate ways and means of self-expres- 
sion. It should not be difficult to understand why the workers’ di- 
minishing hopes of rising in the skill hierarchy, the decreasing sense 
of worth and significance felt by them and the resultant loss of status 
in the community could and does lead to occasional outbreaks of vio- 
lence. The “official” reasons for a strike may not be the real or the 
only ones. Even if the workers are sincerely convinced that they 
are merely fighting for wages, hours, etc., the strike may unconscious- 
ly serve as a kind of valve to let off steam, expressing long pent-up 


14W. E. Moore, ibid. 
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feelings of frustration and loss of self-respect. 1° To say that mechan- 
ization of production is a fruit of capitalism is, while not fully wrong, 
at least an oversimplification. Capitalism, no doubt, has initiated 
and promoted mechanical industry. Acquisitiveness has used the 
machine as a tool of exploitation. Yet this abuse, obviously, does not 
make modern technological development altogether diabolic. 


The problem of “man and machine” will also confront later gener- 
ations in different economic systems. It is a question of means and 
ends which is, in itself, perennial. As for the rest, employers and 
managers are evidently not interested in the rise and growth of psy- 
chological situations disruptive of the social integration in their pro- 
ductive organization. Industrial psychology, personnel management, 
etc., may not have shed all the egg-shells of Taylorism. Yet it would 
be unfair to deny that their efforts have given us many valuable in- 
sights and confirmations, inductively gained, of Christian social prin- 
ciples which may help us towards a better social order. Modern man 
is learning the hard way, by experience and experiment, that nobody 
profits in the long run from violation of the natural law and an inver- 
sion of the hierarchy of values. Thus today, almost exactly 100 years 
after the proclamation of the Communist Manifesto, more and more 
employers and more and more labor leaders seem to realize that there 
is absolutely no sense in making a fetish out of the idea of class an- 
tagonism and regarding the interest of employer and employee as 
eternally irreconcilable. Golden and Ruttenberg of the C.I.O., e.g., 
insist that the employers’ assumption of sole responsibility for pro- 
ductive efficiency actually prevents the attainment of maximum out- 
put.!* Of special interest is the fact that these two men argue from 
an in-plant point of view. Thus they say, e.g., that the participation 
of workers in management would provide an outlet for their creative 
desires, because such participation would be essentially a creative 
and cooperative undertaking. Union-management cooperation, they 
insist, would reduce costs, eliminate wastes, increase productive effi- 
ciency, improve quality and make unions more cost-conscious. By 
thus improving the competitive position of the business enterprise, 
such cooperation would increase the earnings of both workers and 
owners. 

In the clothing industry unions have actually cooperated with em- 


15 Cf. Warner, W. Loyd, and Low, J. O., The Social System of the Factory, New 
Haven, 1947, pp. 159 and 182. 

16 ibid.; cf. also Slichter, Sumner H., The Challenge of Industrial Relations, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1941, p. 19. 
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ployers to lower unit costs to allow expanded production at lower 
prices! William F. Whyte is quite right in warning us not to overlook 
the possibility, that such collaboration can be perverted into mon- 
opolistic arrangements for exploitation of other groups, such as the 
consumers. !7 We might, therefore, wonder whether there is not some 
merit in Peter Drucker’s suggestion that such participation be limited, 
at least for the time being, to “the management of services which are 
only incidental to production proper.” 18 Any plant has indeed a 
considerable number of those (library, safety programs, savings bank, 
company magazine, sick fund, etc.) and to make workers responsible 
for them might give them a better understanding of the functions and 
problems of production management. Procter and Gamble Co. which 
admitted to its board of directors duly elected members of the rank- 
and-file, discovered soon that their counsel was especially valuable in 
matters connected with payment systems, housing and transportation, 
insurance systems and other problems directly affecting the working 
force.!% I believe it is not so much with what responsibilities the 
workers and their representatives are entrusted, if it is only some 
genuine and adequate responsibility satisfying their desire for recogni- 
tion, giving dignity to their personalities and meaning to their lives. 


T. N. Whitehead in evaluating the experiments at the Western 
Electric Co. at Hawthorne came to the conclusion that no external 
device to improve morale of the working force such as a new organiza- 
tion of work, different colored paint for the walls of the factory, etc. 
is likely to last. The only thing that can improve morale lastingly is 
the unremitting attention on the part of management to the human 
and social side of the plant. Whitehead does not imply that changes 
of working conditions are never in order. He simply wants to point 
out that it is usually not the technical advantages that count, but the 
demonstration of concern of management for the workers which they 
imply. If there are no further such demonstrations the effect will 
wear off with time.”? Also, a superimposed change, even if it is, 
technically speaking, a superior device, is less likely to succeed than 
one that emanates from suggestions of the workers, even if it is a 
mediocre scheme. 2! Elton Mayo insists that optimum working con- 


17 Industry and Society, p 178. 

18 Concept of the Corporation, New York, 1946, p. 207. 

19 Beaumont, The Psychology of Personnel, New York, 1946, p. 252. 
20T. N. Whitehead, The Industrial Worker, 1938, p. 241. 

21S. H. Patterson, Social Aspects of Industry, New York, 1943, p. 440. 
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ditions are predominantly a matter of social skill typical for the 
established society of the past but sadly missing in the adaptive 
society of the present. Mayo, too, refers to the Western Electric 
research and its interesting observation that increments of production 
could not be related point for point to experienced changes introduced. 
As you know a number of women workers were placed in test rooms 
or experimental shops and exposed to changes of physical conditions 
such as illumination, rest periods, etc. It was soon discovered that 
the relations between working conditions and efficiency were obscured 
by psychological reactions. Especially striking was the outcome of 
the 12th experimental change, consisting in a return to the original 
conditions, where there were no rest periods, no mid-morning lunch, 
no shortened week, etc. There seems to have been almost consterna- 
tion, when the researchers saw the daily and weekly output rise to a 
point higher than at any other time—and stayed there. Mayo points 
out that in reality there was no return to the original conditions. What 
actually happened was that, in the meantime, the six girls of the test 
room had become a team and that the team gave itself wholeheartedly 
and spontaneously to cooperation in the experiment. They “felt them- 
selves to be participating freely and without afterthought, and were 
happy in the knowledge that they were working without coercion 
from above or limitation from below”. 22. The feeling of security and 
certainty, Mayo concludes, “derives always from assured membership 
in a group. If this is lost, no monetary gain, no job guarantee, can 
be sufficient compensation”. (ibid.) At Western Electric “the group 
enjoyed the immediate social satisfaction of doing things together. 
And as a necessary part of it, they had a high regard for the logical 
purposes of the things they were doing”. 2? All in all, the girls were 
reacting more to the social implications than to the direct technical 
merits of the situation. The solidarity of the team counteracted ab- 
senteeism, fatigue and, of course, labor turn-over. 


These experiments as well as similar ones by E. Rosenstock and 
W. Hellpach, made in Germany some 25 years ago, confirm the 
realism of the old Catholic belief in the vital importance of the small 
group and our deep-seated suspicion against centralism and remote 
control in social relations. Top management in large-scale industry is 
progressively losing contact with the grass roots of their organiza- 


22 The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Boston, 1945, pp. 71-72; 
cf. also Hoslett, Schuyler D., ed., Human Factors in Management, Parkville, Mo.., 
1946, p. 162. 


23 Whitehead, op. cit., p. 254. 
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tions. *4_ The supervisors, on the other hand, who are closer to the 
“show” are now usually leaders of groups of individuals that form 
and disappear almost as they watch them, because jobs and mechan- 
ical processes change ceaselessly. 25 We complain about poor leader- 
ship especially in the lower ranks. Yet, how can we expect social 
skill to develop with the social scene changing almost with the rapid- 
ity of a moving picture? It is my personal conviction that only 
through “farming out” of smaller work projects, through decentraliza- 
tion and through manufacture by groups of workers can we recapture 
that sense of belonging without which society must go to pieces. We 
must save the sphere of labor and production and do whatever we 
can do so that the worker may be re-identified with his job. 26 Social 
deprivation has made many revolutionaries. Not a few of our modern 
totalitarian and communistic leaders have a personal history which is 
one of social maladjustment that got its start in the shop and on the 
job. Perhaps Mayo is not so far from truth when he insists that if 
our social skills had kept pace with our technological skills, there 
would not have been another European war. Be this as it may, we 
as Catholics must keep in mind that the shop is the smallest cell of 
the socio-economic organism. We cannot have a corporate order 
without restoring to health this smallest cell, the shop. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


24 Mooney, Paul, Profitable Labor Relations, New York, 1946, p. 146. 

25 Mayo, ibid., p. 75. 

26 Cf. Tannenbaum, Frank, “The Social Functions of Trade Unionism,” Political 
Science Quarterly, vol. LXII, June 1947, No. 2. 
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The White Collar Worker and 
Wall Street 


JOSEPH FITZPATRICK, S.J. 


Durinc the last summer I often had occasion to recall some 


of my boyhood reading about frontier days when stories would be 
told of the one man in the town who knew how to read and write. 
He was a necessary part of every important event. Men and boys 
would gather around him to watch him trace the marvelous little 
figures on a page. When his writing was done, he would close his 
book carefully, set it aside in a well guarded place lest it be injured 
or lost. This was no common thing like the plows or harness in the 
barn, or even like the firearms hanging on the wall. This skill was 
above the power of ordinary men, and our hero was reverenced for 
possessing it. 


Add to this tale a little experience of my own. During the summer 
and fall when I was making the study of Wall Street, workers were 
building the approaches to the Battery Tunnel notfar away. At noon 
time, thousands of men would come down from the offices in the 
vicinity and spend most of their lunch period watching with interest 
and awe as the riveters, the steelworkers, the cranes and bulldozers 
went about their work. I often reflected that men never gather to 
watch a group of office clerks at work. I noted something else too: 
I don’t remember ever seeing a woman among the spectators. 


Perhaps in these two little incidents, you can see the outlines of the 
problem of the white collar workers today. 

In the great concern of sociologists about the impact of our in- 
dustrial system on the life of workers, they generally confine them- 
selves to the workers in factories. They do not pay similar attention 
to the industrial revolution in the office where efficiency and tech- 
nology are causing changes which may have as great an influence on 
our institutions as the changes in the factory. 


It is quite significant that widespread interest was shown in the 
white collar class only when they began to feel the pinch of inflation 


*A paper read at the Ninth Annual Convention of the American Catholic Sociolog- 
ical Society, January 30, 1948. 
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on a salaried income. This presumed that the only problem of white 
collar people was a problem of wages and prices, as if there were no- 
thing in the changing nature of white collar work and its effect on so- 
cial life that need concern us. These people were taken for granted as 
being “safe”. They were in the sheltered security of the office, where 
it was understood that one enjoyed the benefits of the American way 
of life and appreciated them. Here at least our system of enterprise 
was normal; people did not have to worry about the upsets and 
disturbances that unions caused in other areas. A little reflection 
may indicate that all is not as normal as we had believed. 

In the present paper, therefore, I would like first: to give a rather 
elementary outline of the changing nature and function of white 
collar work, and our attitudes toward it; second: point out a few 
concrete examples of these changes in the lives of Wall Street Clerks; 
third: offer a few points for discussion about the place of white collar 
work in the future. 

The Bureau of the Census lists a large number of people in the 
category of white collar workers. I wish to confine myself to a much 
more limited area of clerical workers in offices. The workers I have 
in mind will be found in banks, insurance companies, government 
offices and the offices of large corporations, in law offices, brokerage 
houses, real estate offices, publishing houses and the like. It is the 
nature of the change in this area that I wish to examine. 


Traditional Attitude Toward White Collar Workers 


Traditionally in America, a great deal more prestige has been asso- 
ciated with white collar jobs than with manual labor, or even skilled 
jobs in shop and factory. The struggle of immigrant peoples to 
establish themselves had something to do with this: generally their 
first step into respected circles occurred when they got an “office 
job”. But this was not by any means the whole story. The white 
collar worker was considered to be doing a more important job than 
the men in the factories; he required a better academic education and 
more refinement and, in many ways he was considered to be on a 
higher social level than non-white collar workers. He had inherited 
the respect paid to the frontiersman in the story who could read and 
write; we paid him this respect willingly. He had taken the step 
from a hard job that required physical labor to a respectable one 
that was supposed to require brains. 

This prestige did seem to have a genuine basis in the responsible 
work that an office clerk did. He did not have just a job; he had a 
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position, something implying a share in the control and direction 
of an enterprise. He was expected to give himself with full devotion 
to his duty; the center of attention was never the number of pieces 
produced nor the number of hours worked, but the demands of the 
job itself. The work, not the reward, was uppermost in his mind, 
because his work was important enough to warrant real devotion. He 
stayed until the brief was completed, until the books were balanced, 
until all the trades had been cleared; until the copy was ready for 
the press—and he did this not with overtime in mind, but because 
that was his job, and his job was important. He was regarded as one 
received into the business, and he was expected to be grateful for the 
opportunity to advance in a business in which he could prosper. In 
an unusual number of cases, prosper he did. 


Present Characteristics of White Collar Work 


It is clear that this traditional type of white collar work has 
changed considerably. Technology and the division of labor have 
broken office jobs down into a series of semiskilled, unskilled and 
routinized tasks. The good general office clerk is still a prize pos- 
session, but it is no longer true that the general run of office workers 
require more education than the worker in shop or factory. Indeed, 
the skilled workers require a training and apprenticeship that make 
an office job look simple. Everyone has academic training now; 
everyone can read and write and take an office job; many of the 
Wall Street girls came out of shops and factories. But not everyone 
can weld a steel seam or run a turret lathe. In these days of tech- 
nology, prestige is no longer accorded so much to the man who pre- 
sumes to work with his brain in an office, but to the man on the line 
who has the “know how” or who can “get things done” in a technical 
system. The office worker now. has little knowledge of the business; 
his limited task never giving him a glimpse of the whole operation. 
In general, he is as far removed from the important men in manage- 
ment as the production workers, and they have no more share in 
activities of control or direction than the men on the assembly line. 
They are tied to their typewriters, IBM’s and record files as ruthlessly 
as a factory worker can be tied to a machine. 


With this change in the nature of their work, a change has also 
been taking place in the minds of the white collar workers. They 
realize more clearly every day that their work is not as important as 
it once was; that they play nothing like the vital part that production 
workers play in our economic and social life. Let the office force 
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of a big Power and Light Co. threaten to go on strike; I doubt if 
anyone would be too excited about it. But let the men in the power 
plants make the same threat and everyone from the mayor to the 
humblest housewife is worried about it. This cannot be reduced to 
a mere matter of large and powerful labor unions; it is a matter of one 
type of work being more vital and valuable than the other. And the 
white collar workers know it. 


The most important result of all these changes is the steady influx 
of woman into white collar jobs. This is not an accident. Office 
managers realize that the jobs hold relatively little chance for ad- 
vancement, and are not valuable enough for more than a moderate 
salary. Therefore, apart from the fact that women are more efficient 
in routine office work, the employer knows that, with women in these 
jobs who are only filling in the time between high school and mar- 
riage, or who are supplementing a husband’s salary, he has little or 
no worry about the possible ill effects of a moderate salary, or the 
disappointment that attends the lack of advancement for a man in 
the same job. One of the officials of the New York Employment 
Service told me recently: “I have a dozen jobs, and good ones, for 
every woman who applies; but I haven’t one job for every dozen men 
that need one.” This defines the white collar problem, therefore, 
as a man’s problem at the present time. It may become a woman’s 
problem later. 

Perhaps this is the meaning of the story of the tunnel workers. 
No women were watching them; women are not concerned about tech- 
nology. But I wonder if the interest of the men in that construction 
was not made stronger by the sense that “building things” has so 
little part in their own lives. 


Some Concrete Examples from Workers on Wall Street: 1 


When I use the term Wall Street, I mean to restrict it only to the 
brokerage houses and the Stock Exchanges through which they oper- 
ate. In relation to our discussion, Wall Street is not a typical white 
collar area. By that I mean two things: 

(1) With the exception of one firm which I shall mention later, 
the brokerage offices never went through the revolution which I de- 
scribed in the first part of this paper. With the exception of the 
introduction of IBM’s into some of the larger offices, the brokerage 


1 The following remarks are a few excerpts from an extensive study, now in pre- 
paration, on Employer-Employe relations on Wall Street. The present remarks are 
not by any means an adequate treatment of the situation. 
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houses plod along in their same old fashioned way. There is not 
much standardization, not much more division of labor than appeared 
in the twenties or before, not much zeal for efficiency. Just as long 
as the job gets done, sufficient for the day is the trading thereof. 
Furthermore, Wall Street was a man’s world and was kept so deliber- 
ately until 1942. Women came with the shortage of men during the 
war. Therefore, with one exception, the Wall Street office has not 
gone modern. 


(2) The second important factor: The lack of opportunity in the 
brokerage houses has been serious in the past seventeen years. But 
this has not been the result of a revolution in office management. It 
has been due to the contracting nature of the business as a whole. 
The number of employes in brokerage and investment has declined 
60 percent since 1929. It had gone as far as 70 percent lower in 1943. 
When one compares this with other white collar areas, he sees im- 
mediately what this means. Banks employ the same number as they 
did in 1929; Insurance companies employ 40 percent more in home 
offices than they did in ’29; Real Estate offices employ 47 percent 
more; and law offices employ 49 percent more: Brokerage and in- 
vestment—60 percent less. On the basis of simple proportion, it is 
clear that the field has narrowed drastically. 


Although these two characteristics of the brokerage industry are 
not found elsewhere, the attitude of the Wall Street worker has been 
changing in a way that is important for our problem. He does not 
have very high regard for the importance of his job to the nation. 
He may have a responsible job in the sense that his mistake may cost 
a firm large sums of money. But when the Wall Street clerks were 
classified by selective service in the same category as the makers of 
artificial flowers, not even the most idealistic of them felt very im- 
portant. But what had an equally blunt effect on them was the 
introduction of women into their jobs. In the man’s world that it was, 
there was a general spirit that this was a man’s work; at least it had 
something rugged and superior about itself. But when women came 
in and were often able to carry on as effectively as the older and 
experienced men, it was another shock to the sense of their own 
importance. 

Furthermore, the men have a very pessimistic outlook on their 
future possibilities on the Street. The pages on the Exchange will tell 
you that, as soon as they begin to work on that job, the older employ- 
es come to them right away and warn them not to stay in the business: 
“We're here 25, 28 or 30 years and where have we gotten? No! 
Better get out to something that has more of a future.” Actually they 
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included a clause in their contract providing as far as possible for the 
automatic withdrawal of a page who has not advanced after five years 
of service. They intend to prevent these young men from being 
caught in a dead end job as so many of their predecessors had been 
caught in the thirties. No one is to be deceived by the promise of 
too fair an opportunity. Strangely enough among those who recognize 
the closing in of opportunity on the clerks are the women who have 
taken so many of their jobs. When asked what they think of a 
Wall Street job the girls almost unanimously reply: it’s all right for 
us, but I would not want to see a man in my place; I can’t see how 
he could get anywhere. Nor are the brokers silent members of the 
constant chorus: “There’s not much future here.” Many of them 
have conducted trainee courses to attract college men to higher posi- 
tions in the work. With one exception, they have had little success. 
The young men are not responding. Wall Street is not too keen about 
the value of its jobs. Granted that part of this situation has been 
caused by contracting business, a factor which other white collar areas 
do not face, it is important to note that the typical attitude of the 
white collar worker is there. If women do not already have their jobs, 
women could well take them and handle them with less expense to 
the office and more contentment to themselves. The handwriting 
is clear enough to read. 


There is one firm where the transition to the modern office has 
taken place, the Firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane. 
In creating an efficient and centralized home office to clear the busi- 
ness of its ninety-seven branches, this Firm broke many of its jobs 
down into small, standardized units; in many cases people can be 
trained for them in a short time. More than half the “back office” 
employes are young women; and if one eliminated the men in super- 
visory positions, the proportion of women would be even greater. For 
the most part they are young, know little about the business as a 
whole, and have little intention of remaining for a career. The office 
is neat, efficiently run and, apart from the informality that marks 
every brokerage house, gives more the appearance of an insurance 


company than a brokerage house. If this presents the pattern for 
the future, it is the pattern of the office revolution: “Only a man can 
get anywhere here,” say the women, “but I would not want to see 
a man in my place”. 


This situation prompts a remark about union activity. On Wall 
Street it is significant that the two Stock Exchanges are solidly or- 
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ganized; whereas attempts to organize brokerage houses have met 
with little success. There are many factors responsible for this. I 
want to single only one out for some attention here. On the Ex- 
changes there are four types of jobs on the trading floor; in each type 
you have a standardized, routine sort of work in which a large number 
of men are doing exactly the same thing all the time. With the 
exception of the pages, these men have been doing the job for twenty 
or more years and may be doing it for the rest of their lives. However 
correct their judgement is, they are convinced that advance to a 
broker’s position is a dream that only one in a thousand ever sees 
come true; it cannot be used as a basis for practical aciton. The 
actual job they do is relatively unskilled (I stress the actual job they 
do; most of these clerks have as competent a knowledge of securities 
trading as many of the brokers on the floor, and would be competent 
brokers tomorrow if they had the chance) but their actual task is 
not highly skilled. Until the union won substantial increases, the 
salaries of these employes were surprisingly small. I think you see 
the pattern very clearly: Men who requife a substantial salary—in 
a relatively unskilled job—doing standarized, routine work—where 
hope of advancement has all but faded—all these, when the proper 
stimulus was given, provided a perfect situation for a union. How- 
ever, in the brokerage houses, the situation was quite different. From 
the salary standpoint, the men in the brokerage houses were not doing 
much better than the men on the Exchanges; and, in most of their 
minds, the chance for advancement was no more promising. But 
the jobs in a brokerage house are so varied that it is almost impossible 
to find two men doing the same thing. There is enough difference to 
give men a sense of individuality; to keep alive the conviction—whe- 
ther right or wrong—that they will be able to attract recognition and 
possibly advancement on the strength of the’> own merits. This by 
no means gives a complete explanation of Union activity in Wall 
Street—it is only one factor, but I stressed it because it was relevant 
to the point we were discussing. Probably the strongest contrast 
along these lines is the fact that in the Stock Exchange itself where 
four separate departments are well organized, the one group that 
has not joined in have been the people in the administrative offices 
of the Exchange itself, the people who most resemble office clerks. 
When the office workers here or anywhere become standardized and 
routine like the workers on the trading floor, things may be different. 
But the office revolution tends to make them so. 
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Points for Discussion: 


With this as a background I would like to suggest a few simple 
points for our discussion: 

(1) Within the structure of American industry and business, office 
work seems to be an elaborate way of keeping records. The more 
complex an operation becomes, the more difficult it is to keep track 
of it, and the function of the modern office is to keep, in an orderly 
and available way, important information and provide it for execu- 
tives and customers when they require it. Therefore, as our economy 
becomes more extensive and complex, office routine will not diminish 
but increase, and with it will increase the number of routine jobs, 
making more widespread the white collar situation we have been 
speaking about. 


Is it fortunate, in a sense, that, as this developed, women 
became more and more available for this type of work? At present 
women almost monopolize these jobs. Thus, in moderately paying 
jobs where advancement is not a serious issue, we have a group of 
people more perfectly suited to the work than men. Is it possible 
that this is protecting us, for the time being, from the problem of a 
white collar proletariat, i.e., large numbers of men who would have 
people dependent on them while they would be completely dependent 
on what today would be called a woman’s work! 


(2) Let me suggest another point. Why should people cling to a 
sense of individual achievement in a situation where the work is 
standardized and routine? They do cling to it. So many of them 
have told me in one breath: “I can’t see how I can get any farther 
than I am”, and in the next breath add: “I don’t see why I should 
stay on a level with others, I want to get ahead on the merits of my 
own work.” I have often wondered whether this is a good thing. 
If they are, in a loose sense of the term, stratified in their occupation, 
would not a sense of the solidarity of their own group be more helpful, 
with an awareness of their interests as a group. I do not mean a class 
consciousness; but a clearer realization of their function in our econ- 
omic and social life, and of the contribution they should be making in 
their own limited position to the more harmonious working of the 
whole system. Generally when things become difficult for the white 
collar worker, either he endures in patience or gets out of the field. 
Meanwhile the pattern for the future is being moulded by big man- 
agement and big labor. In a sense there should be a way for the white 
collar worker to be big too. This does not necessarily mean union 
activity. There are “Twenty Five Year Clubs” scattered through 
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thousands of offices in the Country, but apart from writing letters 
against union organizing, I am not aware that, alone or together, they 
have ever voiced their opinion, as office workers, on anything. On 
Wall Street, there are Street wide associations of department heads. 
During the war, when the War Labor Board all but killed the Wall 
Street bonuses, these modest associations made themselves heard by 
government officials in an effort to correct the inequity. Strangely 
enough when the real squeezes of high wages and higher prices is on 
the office workers, they have no way of expressing an intelligent and 
independent voice, as office workers, about their own interests. 


Part of this, among younger workers, may be due to manage- 
ment’s general policy of hiring only people who will be “suitable to 
us”, in the sense of people who fit into the office routine and cause 
no trouble. As one person familiar with a large New York Insurance 
office remarked: “If anybody showed any initiative or originality in 
that office, it would throw the system out of gear and cause con- 
fusion.” This suggests a serious consideration: Is the routine of the 
office, the constant fitting into a pattern making them resistant to all 
change; have they lost imagination and originality to make positive 
provisions against the positive difficulties of the future? 


(3) Is it possible that we are associating a false prestige with white 
collar work? As I have pointed out, most of the basis for the former 
prestige of white collar work has gone. Now an office worker in many 
jobs has little more to boast about than pleasant surroundings and 
nice people to work with. If prestige is supposed to be based on 
achievement and importance, or in the positive contribution that a 
job makes to our society or a person’s life, may we not be building up 
a false ideal in the minds of our young people if we allow them to 
think that white collar work represents an area of real achievement 
in American life? 


This has even more point from the practical standpoint of 
Catholic education. We are educating a large group of boys (and it’s 
the boys, not the girls I am concerned about) who will find themselves 
in white collar jobs. If a boy follows our advice and makes an effort 
to get a Catholic high school education, he must perforce follow 
commercial or academic courses. There are no others. If these boys 
do not continue on to college or professional training, they will find 
themselves ill equipped for anything but a routine office job. It may 
be well to ask ourselves whether we are preparing these boys with the 
right attitudes, if we are preparing them with any attitudes at all, to 
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face their office work and make the most of it. 


(4) Perhaps there may be some light on this from a different 
angle. Maybe we should inquire more carefully just what satisfaction 
a man expects from his job. I was quite impressed by the great 
concern among many Wall Street men, not for their job, but for their 
home. As long as they could keep a good home, raise their children 
properly, have a respectable standing in their communities, many of 
them didn’t seem too concerned about the monotony of their work 
or its lack of meaning. They associated prestige primarily with their 
home, not with their job. We are inclined to criticize the fact that 
our American society rates a man’s importance too much by what 
he does. Perhaps on lower levels of employment, men are more 
inclined than we think to attach prestige to the way a man rates at 
home rather than in the office. 

Boston College, Boston, Mass. 
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The Place of Rural Sociology 


EMERSON HYNES 


Tue official origin of the recognition and study of rural problems 
in the United States is as recent as the famous Country Life Commis- 
sion appointed by President Roosevelt in 1908. Many of the Founding 
Fathers of rural sociology are still active in the field. It is only 
natural, then, to expect that there should be a good deal of haziness 
and even disagreement as to the precise nature of the study. This 
condition is more prevelant among Catholic sociologists. Rural so- 
ciology was developed largely in the land grant colleges and did not 
find its way into the curriculum of Catholic colleges until little more 
than a decade ago (and it still has a lot of finding to do before it 
becomes a standard course). In addition, at least three-fourths of 
the Catholics in the United States are estimated to be city people, 
and the proportion of urban reared Catholic college students is prob- 
ably even higher. Thus the interest in or realization of the problems 
of rural sociology has been lacking. 

To begin with, it is necessary to clear up two major misconceptions 
concerning the subject. The first misconception is that rural so- 
ciology is the study of farmers and their social life. It is that and, 
indeed, the first attempts to describe the field of rural sociology often 
started with the definition that rural sociology was the study of the 
human side of agriculture. But farmers and their institutions make 
up only a part. The other half are the rural nonfarm people. In 
1940 43.5 percent of the total population of the United States was 
rural and 56.5 percent was urban. The subdivisions of rural, however, 
showed that 22.9 percent of the population was rural-farm while 20.6 
percent was rural-nonfarm. In 1947, although the total population 
has increased, the rural-farm population had lost 2,719,000 from its 
1940 level of 30,269,000.1 We may safely estimate than one-half of 
the rural population today is made up of nonfarm persons. 

The rural-nonfarm section of our population is itself made up of 
diverse groups. About one-third of the persons live in incorporated 
villages, which may be the sleepy agricultural village far from the city 


1 Farm Population Estimates. Bureau of Agriculture Economics, (Washington, 
D. C.) August, 1947. 
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or may be a suburb of a metropolitan area. The other two-thirds live 
in the open coutry or in unincorporated hamlets and suburbs. 2 Each 
of the divisions is a sociologist’s delight, distinctive in its special con- 
trasts and problems. Some rural sociologists consider these people as 
neither rural nor urban but the “buffer” group between the two main 
divisions of our society, farmers and urbanites, and certainly the 
conflicts between village people and farmers often raise a doubt as to 
whether they fall into the same class. Yet all of them conform in 
general to the rural pattern. 


More significant is the fact that the rural-nonfarm class has since 
1930 increased faster than either the farm or urban section. From 
1930 to 1940 the farm population remained stationary, the urban in- 
creased 7.9 percent and the rural-nonfarm increased 14.5 percent.? In 
a highly urban (82.8 percent) state like New York, the 1930-40 urban 
increase was 6.1 percent, the rural-farm increase was 1.3 percent, but 
the rural-nonfarm was 17.5 percent, or nearly three times the rate of 
the urban.‘ In Minnesota, the only state in the union which is 
almost precisely 50 percent rural and 50 percent urban, the 1930 
decade showed an urban gain of 10.5 percent, a rural-farm gain of 2 
percent, but a rural-nonfarm gain of 18.8 percent. Apparently most 
of the rural-nonfarm gain took place in the open country, suburbs 
and unincorporated villages, since the national net gain in incorpor- 
ated village population was only 1.7 percent from 1930-40. ® 


What we are witnessing, therefore, is a residence trend with tre- 
mendous implications for the sociologist, in particular for the Catholic 
sociologist who is peculiarly aware, to use the words of Pope Pius 
XII, of the need for “space, light and air” for the family residence. 
A sizeable number of the nation’s families is attempting to solve its 


2Sanderson, D., Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1942) p. 56. 


3 Ibid., p. 78. 


4 Anderson, W. A., The Population Characteristics of New York State. (Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Agri. Exp. Sta. Bulletin 839) p. 25. 

5 Nelson, Lawry, Population Trends in Minnesota. (St. Paul, Minnesota: U. of 
Minn. Agri. Exp. Sta. Bulletin 387) p. 21. 

6 Sanderson, D., op. cit., p. 78. Note: Dr. T. Lynn Smith strongly suspects the 
accuracy of this figure, since it does not take into account the growth in those 
villages which: jumped over 2,500 in the decade and thus are no longer classified 
as rural. Dr. Smith concludes: “it saems entirely likely . . . the population centers 
classed as villages in 1930 made up the most rapidly growing segment of the national 
population”. (Rural Sociology: vol. 7, no. 1, p. 14). If so, it still substantiates the 
point being made, that rural-nonfarm is the fastest growing part of our populaiton. 
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problem of living space for the family in a non-urban environment. 
The trend seems to represent a definite reaction against the city as 
a place for family living. Technological changes, especially improved 
transportation, have helped to make it possible. Should a decentral- 
ization of industry accompany this trend (and fear of atomic weapons 
and alleged economic efficiency indicate it will) this section of our 
population will continue to be the fastest growing segment. I consider 
it one of the most significant developments in American family life, 
and one which calls for our careful guidance and support. 


If this trend has its bright side, it also has its problems. Many of 
the people “moving out” are unprepared for the transition, lacking 
both the skills and the necessary self-reliance. Uuless they settle in 
a village they are outside the protection and services of organized 
municipal units. When they come in large numbers, as they are doing 
around our metropolitan areas, they are resented by the local resi- 
dents. School, church, sanitation and tax problems arise. Usually 
these “fringe” areas are unplanned for efficient community develop- 
ment and often the land is unsuited for gardening. 7’ But go out they 
will! Without benefit of government subsidy, without—of all things— 
consulting sociologists, without any organization, but each individual- 
ly on his own, they are seeking a value—living space for the family— 
regardless of the problems. They deserve our attention. 


The second misconception regarding rural sociology is that it is 
too highly specialized and based on minor differentiations. Or that, 
even if a case could be made for it in a pre-industrial society, the dis- 
tinction has all but been erased in the United States. Thus it is 
alleged that it is today difficult to observe any genuine distinctions 
between rural and urban people. The industrial revolution has fused 
our population into a single cultural pattern. The farmer enjoys the 
same standards as the metropolitan citizen, thanks to Sears and Roe- 
buck, his morning newspaper reaches him at the same time as the city 
man is rising; the identical radio programs, songs, dance steps, and 
movies entertain and influence him; he is involved in the same econ- 
omy, borrowing and making money in much the say way; the auto- 
mobile has freed him from his neighborhood groups, formerly rigidly 
determined by geographic factors, and has given him a wide choice of 


7 For two excellent surveys on the problems see: Gordon, W. R., Satellite Acres. 
(Kingston, R. I.: Rhode Island State College Agr. Exp. Sta., Bulletin 282), and, 
Firey, Walter, Social Aspects to Land Use Planning in the Country-City Fringe: The 
Case of Flint, Michigan. (East Lansing, Mich.: Mich. State College Agri. Exp. Sta., 
Special Bulletin 339) 
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social contacts of his own choosing, including frequent trips to the 
bright lights of the city; his children use the same textbooks and are 
attending school about as long as the children of the urban workers. 
In general rural sociology has lost its excuse for being. 

The above facts are accurate. The generalization is not. The simi- 
larity of some cultural traits between rural and urban people has 
always been true—for example, they share a common language and, 
usually, a common government. That technological changes have 
increased the number of similarities in our nation is noteworthy, but 
the only way to measure whether the distinction still remains is by 
seeing the dissimilarities, not by counting similarities. For this pur- 
pose it will be necessary to review briefly the principal distinctions 
between rural and urban people and groups. * They can conveniently 
be divided into quantitative differences and qualitative differences. % 


A. The quantitative differences: 


1. Number and types of occupations: Rural society offers far 
fewer occupational types and less opportunity for specialization; it 
demands more versatility from the average worker. Almost all urban 
work is indoors, in limited space, and in the company of other work- 
ers. 

2. Location. The rural environment is always “close to nature” ; 
Rural work is directly influenced by weather and soil. The urban 
environment is man-made. The city’s location is influenced by many 
other factors than soil and climate. 

3. Density. Urban places are characterized by density of popu- 
lation, of housing units and of work areas. The United States Census 
Bureau lists inhabited places of more than 2,500 population as urban; 
density per square mile is more enlightening but less useful as an 
index. The United States has a rural average of 35 persons per 
square mile, as compared with an average of 8,960 per square mile in 
the larger cities with the climax of the amazing total of 82,840 persons 
per square mile in the borough of Manhattan. 


8 Every rural sociology text lists differences, but the most thorough attempt to 
define quantitative differences is in Sorokin and Zimmerman, Principles of Rural- 
Urban Sociology. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929) pp. 13-58; see also psy- 
chological contrasts, pp. 282-301. 

9 The literature on quantitative differences is far too extensive to make any 
attempt to list. All the standard texts are plentifully supplied with statistics. 
Qualitative differences, as always, are more subjective, but the appreciation of the 
quantitative differences should incline one to accept the fact that qualitative differ- 
ences do exist. Excessive and unscientific claims are often made. 
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4. Mobility. There is much greater mobility in urban areas 
from every standpoint: territorial, occupational and social status; con- 
versely, stability of residence, occupation, parish and social organiza- 
tions is much greater among rural people. The special type of rural 
mobility, individual youths making a complete break and moving to 
the city, poses a unique problem in social adjustment. 


5. Fertility. This is the most publicized distinction between 
rural and urban societies. It has been formulated into a law by Kolb 
and Brunner that: “Number of children varies directly with distance 
from urban center”.!° Every source indicates that this is not just a 
modern phenomenon but was true of pre-industrial civilizations also. 
Great cities (over 100,000) fail to reproduce themselves, and the larger 
they are the more they fall short. Whether calculated by the net 
reproduction rate or the fertility ratio, rural-farm birth rates in the 
United States are about twice that of the urban, with the rural- 
nonfarm rates halfway between the other two categories. 


6. Cost. Cities are a nation’s most expensive luxury. Except 
for consumer goods, where the processor spreads cost equally to all 
sections, the urban costs per capita for land, housing, water, sewerage 
disposal, education, fire and police protection are many times greater. 
In the case of land the increased cost goes into the thousands of per- 
cent. (The land cost per room of a Harlem slum clearance building 
project would purchase ten acres of improved farm land in my home 
township). 


7. Miscellaneous. There are, finally, significant differences in 
every specific citerion: crime, suicide, morbidity, mortality and di- 
vorce rates; age and sex distribution; standard of living; health and 
educational facilities (though extensive attempts to establish differ- 
ences in native intelligence have proven fruitless). 

B. The qualitative differences: 

All rural sociologist claim qualitative differences, but they are far 
from accord when it comes to describing the contrasts. However, the 
following list includes points on which there is general agreement. 


1. Philosophy of life. The rural person’s attitude toward Nature 
and man is influenced by the “organic” environment in which he lives. 
Dr. O. E. Baker has summarized it as follows: “Deeper in my opinion 
than the differences between individualistic economics and socialism; 


10 Kolb, J. H. and Brunner, E., A Study of Rural Society. (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1946) p. 370. 
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deeper even than the differences betwn capitalism and communism, 
are those between rural and urban attitudes toward life. The farmer 
tends to think in terms of plants and animals, of births and growth 
and death. The city man, on the other hand, tends to think in terms 
of wheels and levers and machines, or of buying and selling ... As a 
consequence the farmer’s philosophy of life is primarily organic, 
whereas the city man’s philosophy usually is mechanistic . . . Because 
of his occupation the farmer’s thoughts are largely biological, while 
the city man’s thoughts are largely physical or economic. In farming 
the family is the economic or social unit, while in the cities, the in- 
dividual is the economic unit . . . the farmers and farm women tend 
to think of the past and the future; while, it seems to me, city people 
tend to think more about the present... .” 1! 


2. Psychological traits, including the rural person’s marked re- 
sistence to change and his general conservative approach. 


3. Family life. The rural family either is forced to or is able 
to lead a more self-contained life. 


4. Social contacts. Urban social contacts are more numerous 
and at the same time more fleeting and superficial, while the rural are 
limited and include not only a deep knowledge of the person but of 
his family and ancestors as well. 


5. Arts and skills. Both rural and urban people of the same 
national culture have many traits in common; but the city, with its 
specialization, brings about the “flowering of a culture’; on the other 
hand, rural people have a wider range of arts and skills and contribute 
a lasting type of folk art. 


Such, in brief summary, are the important contrasts between rural 
and urban society. All of them are still valid today, in spite of the 
extension of technology to rural areas. Nor do I see any prospect 
that the distinctions will cease to be important in the immediate fu- 
ture. It will take a much more profound change than we have already 
seen to fuse the two groups. Rural people, even if more sophisticated, 
(and prosperous!) are still rural people. Rural social institutions, 
even if influenced on the fringes by urban standards, are basically the 
same as in the nineteenth century. 


The point is that we as sociologists simply cannot do an adequate 
11 Baker, O. E., ““The Church and Rural Youth”, in Catholic Rural Life Objectives 


(1935 Series), pp. 21-22. (Des Moines, Iowa: National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference) . 
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job unless we recognize the significance of the distinction. The labels 
“rural” or “urban” give us the same insight of a person or group as 
the terms Negro-white, or Catholic-Protestant- Jew, or criminal or in- 
digent. In many cases it is the most important subdivision we can 
make. To be specific I would suggest as a hypothesis that the Negro 
share-cropper and the white share-cropper have more in common than 
the Negro share-cropper and the Harlem resident; that the independ- 
ent small town banker and the farmer have more in common than this 
same banker and a Wall Street financier; that the French peasant and 
the German peasant have more in common than the French peasant 
and the native Parisian; that the rural congressman and the local 
farmer have more in common than the same politician and the con- 
gressman from the metropolitan area. In other words, the distinction 
between rural and urban has more meaning for us in endless cases 
than distinctions based on race, wealth, or nationality. If this is true, 
then certainly rural sociology has a standard place in the sociology 
department. 

One example may be cited to test the hypothesis. From the stand- 
point of sheer survival, the fertility ratio is the most important ele- 
ment in a culture. The state of Louisana is an ideal testing ground, 
for better than any other state in the Union it gives us a chance to 
compare fertility with four variables: race, nationality, religion, and 
residence. Keeping in mind that it takes a fertility ratio of about 370 
to maintain a stable population, we can interpret the following table.12 


French Catholic La. . Anglo-Saxon, Protestant La. 


White Negro White Negro 
Cities, 10,000-100,000 297 318 243 212 
Rural-nonfarm 459 518 411 354 
Rural-farm 511 682 505 558 


The overwhelming significance of the rural-urban division is ap- 
parent. Neither race nor religion nor nationality reveal such a spread. 
It is interesting to note, however, that religion is an important factor. 
The authors of the study conclude: “The population of French-Cath- 
olic south Louisiana is multiplying far more rapidly than that of 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant north Louisiana. This difference prevails 
among all residential groups of both races. Except for the rural-urban 
differential it is the most significant difference observed.” 1% The un- 


12 Table is adapted from: Beegle, J. A., and Smith, T. L., Differential Fertility 
in Louisiana. (Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Agri. Exp. Sta., Bulletin 403) p. 30. 
13. Tbid., p. 5. 
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reliability of race as a guide to fertility, contrary to an almost univer- 
sal misconception, is also a striking fact, though this study merely 
bears out the national average that the rural-farm Negro has the 
nation’s highest reproduction rate (1.80) while the urban Negro in 
cities over 100,000 has the nation’s lowest reproduction rate (.68).}4 


There is not time to illustrate in detail the significance of the 
quantitative and qualitative differences between rural and urban so- 
ciety. But I think we may safely conclude that rural sociology stands 
on its own two feet, a legitimate and essential area of specialization 
following on the heels of general sociology. But I must grant that it 
is a long way from the rumbling of metropolitan traffic and the buzz 
of the urban factory to the tinkling of the cow bell. The place of 
rural sociology will be decided, I think, by secondary factors. The 
truth is that what goes on in rural areas is of vital importance to 
urban people. Like it or not, urban educators have to be concerned 
with understanding and solving the problems df rural society, for 
several reasons. 


One: After the surplus population has been fed, clothed and edu- 
cated in rural society, it has to go somewhere. It is a necessary 
process—though costly to the farmers. (Dr. O. E. Baker has calcu- 
lated that the farm people made a “contribution” of twelve billion 
dollars in the 1920s to the cities through rearing the children who 
went off to the city “market.” 15 The replacement rates for rural- 
farm males aged 25-69, 1940-50, has been calculated at 169 (at 179 
if the age group 20-64 is used). The states with the poorest health 
and educational facilities have the highest rates. This means that, 
unless the type of agriculture is changed to employ more people (and 
the trend is the opposite), then 69 (or 79) young men will have to 
find work in non-farm occupations for every hundred who enter farm- 
ing.’ A slightly larger per-cent of girls will leave the rural-farm 
area. This forced migration of rural youth means that the health, 
education and values of rural youth are of almost equal concern to 
city people as to the rural for about 2/5th’s of these youth are likely 
to spend their adult years in the cities. 


14 Sanderson, D., op cit., p. 98. 


15 Baker, O. E.: “The Debt of the City to the Country”, Land and Home, Aug., 
1941, vol. 4, no. 3., p. 71. 


16 Taeuber, C., Replacement Rates For Rural-Farm Males, Aged 25-69, By 
Counties, 1940-50. (Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Dec. 
1944) 
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Two: The lesson of all history is that the farmer has the basic 
place in advanced civilization, since he supplies the surplus of the 
essentials to growth—food, fiber and persons. Thus, what seems to 
be a rural problem—soil conservation—is fully as important to the 
city. As Elmer Peterson says in reference to the research of Dr. W. C. 
Lowdermilk: “it was the loss of fertile topsoil through human inepti- 
tude which caused the downfall of the ancient and once powerful 
empire of Babylon; yet the convenient historical explanation has to 
do with battles, dynasties, political changes and other purely human 
conflicts or relationships”. 17 At any rate an increased supply of food 
is a major concern of our present threatened populations; that part of 
our economy which supplies the food is important to all. 


Three: The “conserving” strength and tenacity for independence 
of farm owners is valuable to national independence. For that reason 
the struggle to preserve the family-type farm, the last stronghold in 
this nation of individual ownership and operation of productive pro- 
perty, should receive the attention of urban leaders. The recent Popes 
have constantly stressed the value of widespread ownership of private 
property, and the salvation of the family-type farm is one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, But 
support on all sides is needed. I am afraid that we do not have a 
proportionate amount of research and attention paid by Catholic 
sociologists to rural society as to labor problems and principles. Per- 
haps this is due to a misunderstanding of the purpose of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference.: It is an educational and promotional 
organization, not a research bureau. It needs and would welcome 
assistance by way of research projects.1% It has also, I believe, 
something to offer, through widening our vision to see the values in 
rural ownership and rural family life as solutions to some of our 
social problems. 


Four: The national government and most state governments were 
established when our population was overwhelmingly rural, and the 
system of representation in the state legislatures as well as in the 
United States Senate gives rural people control or the balance of 
power in much of our legislation. Frequently this system has un- 
wholesome results, but it is far easier to change the minds of rural 


17 Peterson, E., Cities Are Abnormal, (Norman, Okl.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1946), p. viii. . 

18 Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, Ex. Sec. of the N.C.R.L.C. (3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa) may be consulted for information on the several areas in which the Conference 
is in need of studies. 

Hill Co., 1945). 
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people than the system of representation. There is a tremendous 
need for mutual trust and understanding between urban ‘workers and 
farmers. The lessening of that antagonism, if for no other reason 
than just legislation, involves good-will, concessions and study by 
both groups toward one another. 


Five: Rural and urban producers are involved in the same econ- 
omy, and the prosperity of one demands the prosperity of the other 
in the long run. Unfortunately, their problems in the economy are 
in contrast on nearly every point. 1° For instance, farmers still operate 
under pure competition and have little power to control either output 
or the market. Admittedly, high incomes at home and unprecedented 
need for food abroad have temporarily pushed farm income to record 
levels, so that, as one wag observed, “The farmer is the man with 
cheeks of tan and rolls of green”. But individual prices and incomes 
have risen almost as rapidly and if history is any proof, the farmer’s 
income will fall “sooner, faster and further” than the former. This 
must be—and can be—avoided, for the good of urban society as well 
as the rural. But again, it involves mutual understanding and co- 
operation. 


It sounds a little ridiculous today to speak of the poor farmer and 
his low income, but if we survey the decades we will see that many of 
the rural social problems are related to farm income and the tax base. 
Imperialism is just as real on an urban-rural basis as on a nation- 
colony relationship, and we have had plenty of the former in the 


United States. To take a single example. Dr. Louis Wirth recently 
cited the extremes which exist: “By spending only 2.65 percent of 
its income on education, the state of New York gets an average ex- 
penditure per classroom of four thousand, one hundred fifty dollars. 
On the other extreme, Mississippi spends 3.4 percent of its income 
on education—some 30 percent more than the state of New York— 
and gets an average expenditure per classroom of only four hundred 
and forty-eight dollars.” 2° As it is in education, so it is in health 
facilities, standards of living and related problems. The rural person’s 
position is not because he lacks ambition or intelligence. It is because 
a disproportionate share of the national income is funneled through, 
and is taxed in, urban institutions. 


19 Cf. Schultz, T., Agriculture In An Unstable Economy (New York: McGraw- 
20 Equality of Educational Opportunity (Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago 
Round Table, July 13, 1947; No. 486), p. 5. 
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These conclusions, then, should help us to determine the place 
of rural sociology: (A) That nearly half of the subject matter deals 
with that interesting and largely unexplored segment which is neither 
farm nor city but is found in the villages, outer suburbs and open 
country. (B) That the qualitative and quantitative contrasts between 
rural and urban groups still remain, in spite of technological changes. 
(C) That these distinctions are a significant factor in analyzing prob- 
lems and, in some cases, are the most significant factor. (D) That 
understanding the nature and solving the problems of rural society 
are almost equally important to urban people as to rural. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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News of Sociological Interest 








The tenth annual convention of 
the American Catholic Sociological 
Society will be held in Chicago, 
December 27-29, 1948. This an- 
nouncement was made by the Ex- 
ecutive Council after its meeting 
on June 19 in Chicago. The Coun- 
cil also recommended that the 1949 
convention be held somewhere in 
the East. 

% 


Rudolph Schwenger, 1901-1947 


Rudolph Schwenger was born on 
March 25, 1901, in Bilin, Czechoslo- 
vakia. He received his early education 
in the state gymnasium at Prague and 
then went on to advanced study in 
philosophy, sociology, and economics at 
the University of Vienna and the Uni- 
versity of Frieburg. He received his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Frieburg in 1925, and in 1927 the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Bonn. 

Following graduation he taught in- 
dustrial sociology at the Institute for 
Industrial Sociology and Industrial Re- 
lations at the University of Technology, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, until 1934. Dur- 
ing this time he carried out special 
research in the field of industrial so- 
ciology and industrial relations in the 
Ruhr industrial area. 

Dr. Schwenger was the author of the 
following books: DerBergriff der Bur- 
gerlichen Gesellschaft, Scheur, Bonn 
(1929); Die Betriebliche Sozialpolitik 
im Ruhrkohlenbergbau (1932), Die Be- 
triebliche Sozialpolitik in der west 
deutschen Grosseinsenindustrie (1934), 
Die deutschen Betriebskrankenkassen 
(1934), Duncker and Humblot, Mu- 
nich. 

In addition to these books Dr. 
Schwenger published many articles and 
essays on special problems in his field. 


He was a member of the ACSS and a 
contributor to the Review. 


Dr. Schwenger studied sociology un- 
der Goetz Briefs and was recognized as 
outstanding among the younger stu- 
dents of industrial relations and indus- 
trial sociology in Germany. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from an article 
concerning him and his books in Der 
Deutsche Volkswirt: 


“In these (his books) exactness in 
observation of facts has been com- 
bined with a _ well-trained logical 
mind which knows how to arrange 
facts and how to use experience to 
fill out the picture. Moreover, the 
author shows a kind of sixth sense 
for historical, and other impondera- 
bilia which lends interest to scienti- 
fic descriptions. Even in his first 
book the transition from a _ con- 
ceptual to an empirical investigator, 
and from an analytical scientist to 
a practical reformer is evident. . .” 


At the time of the Nazi entrance in- 
to Vienna in 1938, Dr. Schwenger was 
managing an anti-totalitarian Catholic 
monthly magazine, Culture, Politics and 
Economics. He was immediatetly im- 
prisoned but because of his Czechoslo- 
vakian citizenship was released after 
several months and deported to Czecho- 
slovakia. When the Nazis in turn took 
over Czechoslovakia in 1939, Dr. 
Schwenger fled with his wife and un- 
der the protection of the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee for Catholic Refugees reached 
America. 


From 1940-1942 he taught sociology 
and economics at St. Michael’s College 
in Vermont. In 1942 he transferred to 
the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, where he remained as head 
of the department of sociology until 
his death in December of 1947. — — 


E. J. M. 
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Editor: 
EVA J. ROSS, Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Experimental Designs in Sociological Research. By F. Stuart Chapin. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. x+206. $3.00. 


There seems at present to be a particular interest in the possibilities 
of the experimental method as a technique of sociological research. 
Three years ago Ernest Greenwood wrote his Experimental Sociology 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945) in which he discussed socio- 
logical experimentation from the theoretical standpoint of scientific 
logic. Chapin’s book is written with the explicit intention of supple- 
menting this by discussing concrete applications of the experimental 
method. It is essentially a case book in which specific experiments 
are classified and analyzed. 

Chapin recognizes three types of experimental design. The cross- 
sectional design “makes controlled comparisons for a single date by 
procedures of selective control.” An example is Mendel’s M. A. 
dissertation at the University of Minnesota which compared two 
groups of 40 boys each, one consisting of individuals who had been 
Boy Scouts for an average of 1.3 years before leaving the movement, 
while the other consisted of boys who had completed an average of 
4 years in Scouting. The projected design is employed in the classical 
“before-and-after” study. Matched control and experimental groups 
are studied before and after the application of some “social program 
or social force” to the latter. One example given is Shulman’s study 
(American Sociological Review, June, 1945) of the effect of a parti- 
cular type of group work on a group of 155 children matched with 155 
other children who served as controls. The ex post facto design is 
one in which “some present effect is traced backwards to an assumed 
causal complex of factors or forces at a prior date, using for this pur- 
pose such records as are available.” For example, Naomi Barer 
(Journal of Housing, December, 1945-January, 1946) traced the in- 
cidence of juvenile delinquency in the children of a group of families 
before and after being housed in a public housing development. The 
cross-sectional design, according to Chapin, concerns a single date, 


*Members who wish to review books are invited to write to Miss Ross, 
stating their special fields of interest. Specific books should be asked for, 
if possible, with full details of title, author, and publisher. These should 
be of recent publication and within the scope of sociology or a closely 
allied subject. 
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the present; the projected design follows a phenomenon from the 
present into the future; the ex post facto design begins with the past 
and extends to the present. 

The foregoing paragraph describes the main content of Chapin’s 
work. There are in addition two concluding chapters which discuss 
some of the sociometric scales available to the sociological experi- 
menter and some of the theoretical and practical difficulties which he 
may encounter in his work. All in all, the book, though brief, is 
extremely valuable. It will doubtless serve to focus attention both 
on the challenging possibilities and the dangerous pitfalls involved in 
the application of the experimental method to sociological research. 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


German Theories of the Corporative State With Special Reference 
to the Period 1870-1919. By Ralph H. Bowen. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. viiit243. $2.75. 


This reviewer frankly admits that he started to read Bowen’s book 
with a bias: “How can a non-German possibly write a good book on 
this exceedingly involved and, in part, rather obscure topic?” How- 
ever, even while reading the Introduction, I began looking up Who’s 
Who and other biographical directorics suspecting that the author’s 
original name was probably Bohen and that he was a political refugee. 
But there are enough indications (e.g., on p. vi) that Bowen is an 
honest-to-goodness native American who was not even in Germany 
to do research work on the spot. If that is so, he has done an amaz- 
ingly good job, so good in fact that he could publish his book in 
Germany and supply a real want. For, to my knowledge, there does 
not exist in German any such comprehensive and yet succinct pre- 
sentation of the origins and the development of the “berufstandische 
Idee” (corporatist idea). The author must have an exceptionally 
good command of German, for his rendering of difficult German 
phrases, which abound in this field, and which practically defy 
translation into English, is, with few exceptions, quite satisfactory. 
This applies especially to the German of the Social Romanticists 
who, like the literary Romantics, often employed a style and phra- 
seology so occult as to puzzle even the German reader. Also Bowen’s 
tracing and use of the pertinent literature is to be commended. He 
has searched out rare and little known sources such as Ph.D. dis- 
sertations printed not for sale, articles hidden in obscure periodicals 
and speeches made in the Reichstag and published in the Stenograph- 
ic Reports of the German house of representatives. Though he makes 
no reference to it in his foreward, Bowen must have had expert 
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advice from people near the historical scene which he describes. It 
is simply inconceivable that an outsider could weigh the relative im- 
portance of certain inconspicuous events, cryptic utterances and 
esoteric circles as aptly as Bowen did without such assistance. 


Rather puzzling is the fact that Bowen does not list the publica- 
tions in English of the members of the German Catholic corporatist 
school such as those by Goetz Briefs, the late T. Brauer, Rev. W. 
Schwer, O. V. Nell-Breuning, S.J.,. H. Rommen and this reviewer. 
There is, in the Library of Congress, a set of eleven brochures con- 
taining reprints of 22 articles which I published from November ’38 to 
November °40 in the Guildsman on the Genesis of the Vocational 
Group Order which might have been of some use to Bowen. It is 
difficult to understand why Bowen, who quotes G. W. F. Hegel, O. v. 
Gierke, Max Weber, R. Michels, and W. Sombart (who, by the way, 
was not a convert to Hitlerism), rarely cites the existing English 
translations of their works. Equally puzzling is the fact that Bowen, 
who succeded in ferreting out very little known publications in this 
field, nowhere in his book refers to the works on the Catholic social 
movement in Germany by C. Bauer, T. Grauer, G. Briefs, A. Franz, 
P. Jostock, F. Karrenberg, A. M. Knoll, C. D. Plater, S.J., W. Schwer, 
F. Miiller, and H. Somerville. 


Of the long list of smaller errors I found in the book and of the 
suggestions I would like to make for a second edition, I can select 
but a few items and give them in telegram style: The National 
Christian Trade Unions (p. 10) were not Catholic but interdenomina- 
tional; Catholic representatives of the organic conception of society 
(with the exception, perhaps, of O. Spann) never claimed that the 
demands of the whole must always take precedence over those of its 
parts (p. 13); the idea of a “just wage” (p. 51) is not essentially 
“medieval” but a demand of the natural law in general and com- 
mutative justice in particular; Constantin Frantz (p. 64) was not a 
Catholic writer; H. Pesch’s Lehrbuch was not used as a text by many 
Catholic colleges (p. 118). because, except for seminaries, Catholic 
institutions of higher learning were and are not known in Germany 
for the use of text books (in the American sense); “monarchical 
corporatism” (p. 159) can hardly be said to have ever pervaded the 
social science books used by students at German universities; though 
M. Erzberger (p. 197) did give a small pamphlet of his the title 
Christlicher Solidarismus als Weltprinzip (M. Gladbach 1921), H. 
Pesch refused to identify himself with the practical proposals of the 
pamphlet. 


I believe, Bowen should have given greater emphasis to J. v. 
Gorres, C. v. Vogelsang, and Father A. Kolping as co-founders of 
German Catholic corporatism, adding such eminent Catholic social 
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thinkers as F. Pilgram, E. Jorg, A. M. Weiss, O.P., and Rev. F. 
Kirschesch. Since “Foéderalismus” in Germany is the very opposite of 
what “federalism” means in this country, it should be explained to 
the reader that it somewhat resembles confederalism and home rule. 
If one translates “biirgerliche Gesellschaft’? with “civil society” one 
ought to add that the Germans do not mean by it the State but some- 
thing like bourgeois society. The nearest English term to Genossen- 
schaft seems to be (cooperative) “fellowship,” while “association” is 
too general a term to indicate the specific meaning of this word. 


FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


An Introduction to the History of Sociology. Edited by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xvi+ 
960. $10. 


This volume brings together an impressive number of collaborators 
who contribute thirty-nine chapters on individual social theorists 
grouped according to countries: Germanic, non-Germanic continent- 
al European, English, American, following Part I, in which the editor 
sketches in two chapters ancient and medieval social philosophy, and 
social thought in early modern times, and Part II with six chapters 
presenting Comte, Spencer, Morgan, Summer, Ward, and Gumplo- 
wicz. For the Germanic countries (Part III) there are chapters 
on Wundt, Tonnies, Simmel, vonWiese, Max Weber, Alfred Weber, 
Sombart, Troeltsch, Oppenheimer, Hans Freyer, Ratzenhofer, Othmar 
Spann and Ludwig Stein. Non-Germanic continental Europe is re- 
presented in Part IV by the Russians, Novicow and Kovalevsky; the 
French, Fouillée, Tarde, Le Bon, and Durkheim; the Belgian, De 
Greef; the Italians, Pareto, Loria, Vaccaro, Gini, and Sighele; and 
the Spanish, Adolfo Posada. Part V presents studies of English 
sociologists and social philosophers since Spencer: Benjamin Kidd, 
Hobhouse, Westermarck, Briffault, Patrick Geddes and Victor Bran- 
ford, Graham Wellas, and Arnold Toynbee of contemporary fame, 
styled “Orosius and Augustine in Modern Dress” in a chapter by 
the editor. The final Part VI presents Americans: Giddings, Small, 
W. I. Thomas, Stuckenberg, E. A. Ross, Cooley, Ellwood, Hayes, 
and Sorokin. For Latin America, L. I. Bernard writes the book’s 
final chapter, briefly describing the nature and development of so- 
ciology there, and the work of the Peruvian Marino H. Cornejo. Of 
the total of forty-seven chapters, twenty are contributed by the 
editor himself. 

This bare enumeration will give some idea of the scope of the book. 
One notes with satisfaction the efforts of the contributors to make 
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their studies not flatly expository but critical, and to point out the 
original insights as well as the occasional confusions and inconsistenc- 
ies of the authors about whom they write. A very valuable feature 
of some of the chapters is a bibliography, and a list of expository 
and critical studies of the authors under consideration. Unfortunate- 
ly, this information is lacking in the chapters by the editor as well 
as in those by some of the other contributors. 


In dealing with early and patristic Christianity, the editor again 
presents certain views already familiar to readers of his other books, 
e.g. that the teachings of Jesus are not intended to be “reduced to 
any rigid scheme of dogma or ritual” (p. 14); that through most 
of Christian history, church organizations have been perverted from 
a means into an end in themselves; that St. Paul “instituted” the 
Eucharist (p. 15); that by the fifth century the church fathers had 
transformed the “plastic ideals’ of Jesus “into that rigid, dogmatic, 
ritualistic, and eschatological system of creed and organization known 
as ‘medieval Christianity’”; that the church fathers held it “better 
to endure serious social inconvenience than jeopardize one’s salvation 
by dissipating one’s energy in attempting to improve earthly condi- 
tions”; and believed that “the poor are a part of the divine order, 
to promote the spiritual welfare of almisgivers” (p. 16). Barnes’ 
ascribes to Thomas Aquinas a resumption of the organic analogy in 
the state from John of Salisbury. Yet St. Thomas does not seem 
to have given to the analogy the somewhat crude and literalistic inter- 
pretation to be found in the Policraticus. When he does use it to 
express the solidarity of classes and professions, he is rather alluding 
to St. Paul’s language about the mystical body of Christ. In his 
chapter on Sumner, who was strongly anti-imperialist, Barnes per- 
mits himself this topical reference to contemporary history: “Even 
more vehement would have been his (Sumner’s) reaction to President 
Truman’s proposal in March 1947, that the United States become a 
sort of twentieth-century Byzantine empire” (p. 170). 

For the history of systematic sociology from Comte to Sorokin and 
Toynbee, this volume will prove to be a useful, though somewhat 
bulky, handbook. 

EVA J. ROSS 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Situational Analysis: An Observational Approach to Introductory 
Sociology. By Lowell Juilliard Carr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. xiiit178. $2.50. 


The author’s remarkable Preface to this book begins: “This book 
is written to break a tradition—the tradition that the best way to 
begin the study of group phenomena is to read about them rather 
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than to look at them.” This sentence summarizes excellently not 
only the purpose of the book but also its potential achievements. The 
book is written to be used alone as an introductory text; or alter- 
nately, to be used as, a companion with one of the more widely 
used introductory texts now employed in this country. None of the 
books with which the author provides assignment correlation is widely 
used in our Catholic institutions, but no teacher who wishes to use it 
in our Catholic colleges and universities needs ho'd back on that ac- 
count, for with little difficulty he can surely work out his own cor- 
relation of assignments. 


Eessentially, this volume consists of fourteen graded project as- 
signments and instructions on how to use them. The student who 
follows the assignments will have acquired a knowledge of social 
situations by looking at them rather than by reading about them; 
little of his knowledge will have come from books and libraries; 
rather, he will have observed for himself, perhaps have lived himself, 
the situations with which he becomes acquainted. The projects 
are sufficiently elastic to fit the possibilities of any campus or any 
community, but specific enough to insure growth of the student and 
adequate coverage of his social environment. Incidentally, the 
teacher who undertakes to teach an introductory course in sociology 
by this rather revolutionary technique will be obliged to do some 
work himself; and there is probability his teaching will be revitalized 
to an astonishing degree. 


There is little in the book that points to an appreciation of the role 
that religion plays in social life; no recognition at all that the Catholic 
religion is a social fact of tremendous import. However, no Catholic 
instructor of competance should have any difficulty in developing 
an extra assignment, supplementary to those provided, in which his 
students look at a religious situation with understanding eyes. 

F. W. GROSE 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid 21, Ohio 


The Sociology of Child Development. By James H. S. Bossard. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. x+790. $4.50. 


Professor Bossard has written a most comprehensive study of the 
sociology of child development. There are few areas of sociology 
that he has left untouched. He states that there are two fundamental 
approaches to the problems of human behavior. One is in terms of 
the traits and personality of the person, the other by way of the 
situation in which this personality is developed and to which its 
behavior is a response. The latter method is the basic view of this 
book. 
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There are six parts to the volume, first the introduction in which 
Dr. Bossard defines the position of the child in contemporary thought 
and provides a detailed analysis of the sociological approach to child 
behavior. The second section deals with the child and his family 
setting. One of the best chapters in Part Two considers the implica- 
tions of sibling relationship. Part Three outlines the means of child 
development via family table talk, the role of the guest, domestic 
servants, bilingualism in the family and family modes of expression. 
An excellent discussion of class and status in the fourth section is 
followed by a treatment of problem families. The sixth section treats 
those agencies outside the home which influence the child. The 
concluding section deals with the changing status of the child. Here 
a brief history of the Child Welfare Movement and Birth Control 
is provided. 

Catholics will scarcely agree with Dr. Bossard’s conclusions on 
birth control. However he presents the Catholic position fairly by 
quoting from the encyclical of Pius XI. He likewise presents the 
views of other religious denominations on birth control. 


Dr. Bossard is Director of the William T. Carter Foundation and 
William T. Carter Professor of Child Helping at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He has drawn liberally from his experiences in these 
capacities. The book is unusually well documented and contains a 
bibliography of thirty-six pages. This volume is an outstanding work 
not only in the field of child development but in the entire field of 
sociology. There is an index of subjects and names. 

JOHN. J. KANE 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Child Offenders. By Harriet Goldberg. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1948. Pp. viit+215. $4.00. 


Dr. Goldberg’s book is a study in the diagnosis and treatment 
of the so-called problem child. She should be eminently fitted to 
discuss such children, since her experience has been mostly in the 
field of Juvenile Delinquency having been formerly Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel assigned to the Children’s Court of New York City, 
and being at present connected with the Domestic Relations Court, 
Juvenile Court, of Toledo, Ohio. 


Case records are used extensively to show the involved, often the 
extremely ugly, situations which surround children and which finally 
bring them into conflict with the law. Great stress is laid on truancy 
as a symptom only of some deeper anxiety that is very often neglected 
altogether. The author pleads for the cure of the conditions which 
produce such symptoms and anxieties. 
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find themselves irresistibly impelled to do something which they 
have been taught is sinful.” (p. 114). Again, “sometimes socially dis- 
approved behavior may be a necessary and normal outlet for certain 
personalities. The homosexual may be such a case.” (p. 115). 


Religion apparently is not highly regarded by the author. Although 
it may be useful “in the making of decisions and in the rationalization 
of frustrations”, the counselor must appreciate “the religious frame of 
prejudice within which much human behavior operates.” (p. 132). 
Further, “there is substantial clinical evidence that religion has been 
a powerful factor in destroying marriages.” (p. 18). One would like 
to see the evidence and also know what kind of “religion” the author 
is talking about. 

To say that the book is without merit would be wrong. Much 
that is good is found in the rapid survey of counseling: diagnosis, 
therapy and prognosis, counseling services, interviewing, giving in- 
formation, aid in making decisions, facing reality with the patient, 
and changing over to behavior. Part II, which treats professional 
training, and the limitations and needs of the profession, is particular- 
ly valuable as a basis for discussion of these important topics. 


Non-directive or client-centered counseling, which seems to be in- 
creasingly favored by many, offers little of value in the author’s 
estimation, if one is to judge by the criticism of Arnold W. Green, 
quoted at length (pp. 65-69). Incidentally, in this, as in a few other 
instances of quoted material, Cuber offers no original comment. 
One expects a statement by Carl R. Rogers, one of the leading pro- 
ponents of the school, but although he also is honored by a lengthy 
quotation (pp. 132-136), the subject is “professional qualification of 
the counselor”—good material, but not a defense of the system. 

All in all, the philosophical outlook of the author and the general- 
izations and omissions necessitated by the condensation he attempted 
strictly limit the usefulness of this volume as a source of information 
on the present status of marriage counseling. One must not expect 
too much from the statement on the jacket that this is “the first 
eclectic, interpretive survey of pertinent research material.” 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Rural Sociology. By Lowry Nelson. New York: American Book 
Company, 1948. Pp. xvit+567. $4.25. 


This is another good textbook in a field which, compared with 
some other divisions of academic sociology, has perhaps more than 
its share. Among them all, Nelson’s promises to be in some ways 
the most “teachable,” for it is well-organized, easy to read, attractive- 
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The aim of Child Offenders is to bring to light the importance of 
the school experience in the life of the child and Dr. Goldberg seems 
dissatisfied with the public school system because it fails to isolate 
cases of physical and mental deficiency early, forgetting that few 
major psychogenic disorders crystalize early and that most experts 
dislike to have to diagnose them. She appears to appreciate the value 
of private instructions but stresses the need for more public institu- 
tions for child offenders. She regards many of the religious-demonin- 
ational institutions as “archaic” in operation. The Juvenile Court 
Act comes in for criticism since it can act only in the three situations 
of neglect, improper guardianship or juvenile delinquency leaving the 
necessity of classifying the child who is merely ungovernable as a 
juvenile delinquent. Students will undoubtedly be aided by the 
cases cited which are certainly revealing in that they point up the 
need for understanding on the part of adults who attempt to deal 
with the child who misbehaves; understanding of not only differential 
diagnosis and therapeutic techniques but of “that secret of human be- 
havior we call motivation.” 


In summary, one can say that Dr. Goldberg, while fairly satisfied 
with the status quo, would nevertheless want much more of what we 
have in techniques and institutions for dealing with disturbed child- 
ren. She seems to feel that social agencies play a very significant role 
in the rehabilitation process and calls on them to furnish leadership 
in this direction. She is certain that some children cannot be re- 
claimed by their parents, hence the need of guidance and psychiatric 
experts. 

SISTER M. PAULETTE, S:S.J. 


Nazareth College, Rochester 10, N. Y. 


Marriage Counseling Practice. By John F. Cuber. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. Pp. x+175. $2.25. 


As an attempt to select that which is “the best available therapy” 
from the various schools of thought on marriage counseling, this book 
is obviously limited by the author’s judgment on what is “the best,” 
to say nothing of the fact that he tries to cover the whole field of 
marriage counseling practices and problems in less than one hundred 
pages. 

Although nowhere does Cuber set forth his criteria for selction, 
some clue to his philosophy is found in statements with a behavior- 
istic flavor as also in his comments on religion. Thus, “persons are 
frequently unable to make any choice other than the one they do” 
(p. 57); and, “with [autoeroticism] defined as sin,... serious psy- 
chological harm has been done to a great many people because they 
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ly illustrated, printed, and bound—and obviously the product of the 
author’s considerable experience in teaching undergraduates. 


No radical departure in content or point of view is evident. Back- 
ground materials in agricultural history and the development of 
agricultural policies are not presented systematically, though they 
are introduced incidentally in the treatment of various special topics. 
Only one chapter is devoted to neighborhood and community groups, 
and villages and small towns, as well as rural special-interest groups, 
are not treated separately. On the other hand, there are informative 
chapters on rural regions, patterns of land settlement, and farming 
systems, and satisfactory considerations of rural families, churches, 
schools, and units of local government. Rural life is viewed through- 
out as being transformed by technological and population changes 
which tend to bring secularization in their wake. Though a rap- 
proachement of rural and urban worlds is predicted as the probable 
culmination of current tendencies, the two ways of life are presented 
as inevitably different. On the whole, the author has held to the 
pedagogical principle of maintaining an emphasis on generalizations, 
these being supported but not obscured by references to concrete data 
and research studies, but there seems to be less factual detail in this 
work than in most other texts as a result. 

“Social Interaction in the Rural Environment,” the title of a part 
embracing five chapters of the book, is treated in terms of the familiar 
“social processes.” Illustrative materials have been drawn from the 
literature to good advantage, and the concepts are the standard ones 
found in the introductory textbooks, yet the reviewer questions both 
the theoretical basis of this approach and its meaningfulness to stu- 
dents as a principle of organization. Most of the chapter on “Cooper- 
ation,” for example, is devoted to the cooperative movement, which 
is hardly an accurate perspective on either the movement or the whole 
organization of rural life. Presented simply as illustrations of “social 
processes,” conflicts over wages, interracial relations, the persistence 
of ethnic groups, and similar phenomena, cannot be seen in their 
true significance. Writers of textbooks, if they use this frame of 
reference at all, should use it more critically than they have in the 
past. 

C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Race and Nationality as Factors in American Life. By Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947. Pp. 
v+216. $3.00. 


In the midst of troubled days when dissension, greed and distrust 
blur our thinking and confuse our actions we find ourselves set 
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sharply by antagonisms against those dissimilar from us in race, na- 
tionality or culture. For centuries men outside a group have been 
targets for words or weapons. Now religious enemies or social or 
political foes threaten the whole world. Dominant members of 
society virtually, by numbers or influence, accord themselves a su- 
perior position while less fortunate men and women receive the stigma 
of inferiority and minority status. 


Once more this condition receives attention from a social scientist, 
who realistically appraises the problem. Dr. Fairchild’s approach is 
an evolutionary one. While it offers little that is new, it presents 
some sound points. The author sets himself the task of establishing 
the fact, reviewing what nature makes us and what we make our- 
selves, considering the topics of race and nationality, the enigma of 
race quality, the race controversy and anti-racism, suggesting the 
desirable and the possible, reflecting on the Jews and Negroes, evalu- 
ating errors in race judgment, offering a program of what to do, and 
finally emphasizing anew the important role of the United States. 
Now all this is a large order for a small book but the author manages 
to attract our interest on the first page with his introductory quota- 
tions and to keep that interest until the end. (And this despite what 
is at times almost a popular Sunday supplement style as in this 
statement: “It is entirely improbable that Homo Neanderthalensis 
ever dragged Pithecanthropa Erecta off by the hair of her head to his 
gloomy cave.” (p. 18). We do not find ourselves in agreement 
always with the author when he says, 


“Any constructive and enduring solution of race and nationality 
problems must rest on an essentially religious base—not the for- 


mal, institutionalized religion that bristles with dogmas, creeds, 
doctrines, and theological postulates, but the universal, funda- 
mental, all-embracing religion based upon that world brother- 
hood and love of humanity that is professed and proclaimed by 
many of the great religions of today and practised by none” (pp. 
205-06). 


This statement seems like complete nonsense to any Catholic 
who knows his religion, the pronouncements of the popes, the coun- 
sels of the clergy and the record of clergy and laity alike. Had Dr. 
Fairchild a better knowledge and understanding of the Church he 
could hardly as an honest scholar have allowed such an error to 
appear in his book. 


MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
College of Notre Dame, Baltimore 10, Maryland 
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Thomistic Philosophy in Social Casework. Mary J. McCormick. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. ix+148. $2.00. 


Those among us who have been surfeited with the pragmatic ex- 
planations of human behavior in psychiatric and casework literature 
will welcome this scholarly interpretation of basic casework principles 
as they relate to the Thomistic concept of the nature of man. The 
author purposes to show that at least two major casework tenets— 
the individualized approach to human beings and their problems, 
and the existence within the normal person of the potential capacity 
to understand and cope with these problems—have their origin in the 
traditional psychology of the Western world that stems from Thom- 
istic philosophy. To this end she analyzes selected principles of the 
teaching of Thomas Aquinas and relates them to the basic tenets 
and method of casework. That she adequately accomplishes this 
task in so brief a volume is evidence of a thorough grasp of the 
subject matter as well as an at-homeness in casework practice. 


The writer’s frequent reference to the Thomistic definition of the 
person, which she maintains gives validity and substance to the 
previously mentioned casework tenets, permeates the entire study. 
She endeavors to show that even as philosophy takes cognizance of 
the influence of man’s sensitive powers upon the processes of delibera- 
tion and choice, so casework attempts to evaluate both the rational 
and emotional components of behavior. Casework, in like manner, 
recognizes the effect upon reason and will of a host of unconscious 
but dynamic forces which so strongly influence personality. 


In order that the reader may witness the manner in which these 
principles are converted into practice, Miss McCormick presents, in 
summary form a series of interviews with a young mother, a client 
of a public welfare agency. She depicts her as egocentric and ambi- 
valent; as reacting to a long established pattern of emotional thinking 
and acting. Although negative qualities predominate in this woman, 
the author shows that the real value of professional service consists 
in the search for positive attributes in the hope of developing whatever 
capacity the client might have for assuming self-direction and re- 
sponsibility. Philosophically stated, the goal might be described as 
helping the individual to attain “that natural merging of the higher 
and lower powers of the mind that taken together constitute the 
psychological, spiritual life of the ‘individual, incommunicable sub- 
stance’ that philosophers call the person.” 


In three chapters discussing the professional relationship, its 
development, use and therapeutic value, the writer shows the com- 
patibility existing between the method of social casework and Thom- 
istic principles. This harmonious relationship between the practical 
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and the speculative is convincingly set forth in a second case history. 
The study illustrates the desired effect upon a dependent, irresponsi- 
ble, but potentially capable young woman, of personal contact with 
a professional worker possessed both of a knowledge of human be- 
havior and a sensitivity to human beings. 


In her very timely and substantial contribution to casework liter- 
ature, Miss McCormick has rendered a distinct service to the pro- 
fession of social work, whose followers have so often been accused of 
“adhering to a program of service that had no philosophic basis for 
its justification.” Her work may well be a challenge to caseworkers 
who, conscious of their deficiency in philosophic knowledge, desire 
to acquire a deeper insight into philosophy, thereby enriching their 
own professional knowledge. Miss McCormick’s book, Thomistic 
Philosophy in Social Casework, is a valuable addition to the case- 
worker’s library. This singularly informative work may’ well serve 
to supplement casework texts which neglect to give due recognition 
to spiritual values. 


SISTER MARY ELIZABETH FRANCES, S:S.J. 
Regis College, Weston 93, Massachusetts 


People and Process in Social Security. By Earl De Schweinitz. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1948. Pp. 
x+165. $2.00. 


The author of this study has brought to it more than three decades 
of experience in social services both as an administrator and as an 
educator. This experience is reflected in the clarity of thought and 
in the manner of presentation which is lucid and forceful. His phil- 
osophy of human relations permeates the entire book even his selec- 
tion and presentation of factual material. It finds expression in a 
deep respect for the human person and his right to freedom of choice 
in matters which affect his integrity and his duties toward those who 
are dependent upon him. People as used in the title refers to that 
large and constantly growing group of persons engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the social security program which now affects most 
of the people of the United States. The author is concerned with 
the training of these persons engaged in the social insurances and the 
assistance programs and he describes the programs and possibilities 
of training on an “in service” basis in the agency itself, and in both 
graduate and under-graduate institutions of higher learning. Process 
as used in the title is described as “the movement which takes place 
between the establishment of a purpose and its accomplishment 
through which what one person does is related to what every other 
person in that organization does”. (p. vii). 
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The study on which this book was based was a search for that body 
of knowledge and skills which would be basic to the training of these 
“people” preparing to engage in the “process” of administering the 
social services and which would insure the respect for those human 
values which we regard as basic to our way of life. 


To those who are engaged in teaching the social sciences to under- 
graduate students his quotation of a remark by a district supervisor 
of a large public assistance agency will prove interesting. The admin- 
istrator remarked that “college graduates who have had undergradu- 
ate courses in the social sciences seem in general better prepared to 
learn how to do the public assistance job. In contrast to those who 
are confused and disturbed by conditions from which they have been 
protected in their personal lives and of which they have remained 
intellectually ignorant, workers with undergraduate preparation in 
economics, sociology and political science and anthropology have 
usually an orientation to some of the forces operating in an industrial 
society and have a greater readiness to relate the public assistance 
program to problems in the functioning of our social system.” (p. 114) 


He also quotes Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social 
Security, as saying: “I would rather employ the student who comes 
with an education in the liberal arts and no technical proficiency in 
social security than one who in attempting to learn social security 
has taken time from liberal arts.” (p. 122) 


The program of research and statistics in social security is described 
in relation to the planning and administration of the program. Not 
only has the research administrator responsibility for getting and 
analyzing facts but also for suggesting and formulating plans for 
recommendation in the agency’s program and its administration. This 
work requires a high degree of discernment and sensitivity to social 
values and to social change and the ability to develop a social phil- 
osophy and to express it with due regard to the actualities of an 
administrative setting. Persons now engaged in research and statis- 
tics in the social security program are recruited from the social 
sciences, from law, and from social work but “whatever their pro- 
fessional background” they all employ the kind of analytical skill 
that is characteristic of the social sciences.” (p. 83) 


This book will be of value to social scientists and to all educators 
interested in training for work in the social services as well as to the 
public who wish to learn more of the social security program and its 
growing importance in our national life. 

RUTH REED 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Adopting a Child. By Frances Lockridge. New York: Greenberg, 
1947. Pp. vi+216. $3.00. 

The Case For Adoption. By Percy Maddux. New York: Russell 
L. Moore Company, 1947. Pp. 89. $2.50. 

The adoption of children is not a recent social phenomenon and 
far back into recorded history there have been laws and customs sur- 
rounding this unique process. The whole subject of adoption as it 
relates to the rights of children, who either profit or suffer from its 
effects, has been cause for controversy and misinformation. Mrs. 
Lockridge, with the assistance of Sophie Van S. Theis of the State 
Charities Aid Association has written a thoroughly enjoyable book 
which should have real value in clearing up erroneous ideas which 
many persons might have about adoption. Mrs. Lockridge points 
out how social agencies are often criticized because of “red tape” and 
unnecessary delay. The great responsibility which the Social Agency 
accepts in safeguarding children, parents and adoptive parents is 
stressed and underscored throughout the book. The Chapter on 
the protection of the child of unmarried parents is particularly well 
presented, and the need to see the unmarried parent as a person 
requiring understanding and skillful help is written with real insight 
and sensitivity. 

The use of agency records held and sealed for confidential reasons 
is explained as a way of preserving information pertinent to the 
adopted child’s background. Mrs. Lockridge gives the reasons why 
the adopted child should be told early and in happy circumstances 
of his adoptive status. Hers is both a timely and highly readable 
book for persons contemplating adoption, or for readers generally 
interested in a popular subject. 

The recent book by Mr. Maddux is in complete contrast to the 
Lockridge book. Mr. Maddux in writing about adoption takes a 
highly subjective stand in advocating what he refers to as “free 
adoption”. He is vehemently opposed to the social agency’s role 
in placing children for adoption, and sees little if any value in legal 
protection of children who are adopted and thinks of the matter as 
a purely individual procedure. 

The Case For Adoption seems to be concerned chiefly with one 
adult’s bitter reaction to a frustrating experience. There is little 
concern about the welfare of the adopted child. The author’s thesis 
seems to be chiefly that the person wishing to adopt a child is, ipso 
facto, a benevolent individual whose motives should not be bared to 
scrutiny. The book reveals a lack of understanding of the rights of 
children which are the basis for sound legal and social safeguards in 
so important a step as adoption. 

JOHN S. BLACK 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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The Gifted Child Grows Up. By Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. 
Oden. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xiit+448. $6.00. 


This is the fourth in the studies of gifted children conducted over 
a period of twenty five years by Lewis M. Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity. At the time when he began his studies the prevailing view 
among doctors and educational theorists was that the child who 
showed early promise of high intellectual achievements was to be 
“classed with the abnormals, depicted as a neurotic, and alleged if 
he survived at all to be headed for post-adolescent stupidity or in- 
sanity.” (p. 1). This view was apparently a reaction against the 
early studies of genius by Francis Galton and others and the weaving 
of their theories into an explanation of history in terms of a few 
great men. The common man had again lifted his head to repudiate 
the passive role assigned to him by the great man theory of history 
and to point out in his turn the uneveness in the profiles of the great 
and the fact that their seeming achievements were in fact due to the 
cooperation and support of less gifted and perhaps humbler men. 


The question which Terman and his associates set themselves to 
answer after the usual survey of literature on this disputed point was: 

“What are the physical, mental, and personality traits that are 
characteristic of intellectually superior children and what sort of 
adult does the typical gifted child become?” (p. 2) 


The first three volumes which were produced in answer to this 
query have dealt with The Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand 
Gifted Children, The Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Gen- 
iuses, and The Promise of Youth: Follow up Studies of a Thousand 
Gifted Children. The plan of the research included sampling pro- 
cedures which were carefully designed to protect against bias in 
selection and to safeguard the representative character of the study 
group. Once the group was secured, standardized techniques for 
physical, psychological, and educational measurements were applied 
and the results were carefully checked. Case histories of the study 
subjects were procured and these were continued and kept up to 
date by the follow up studies. Retesting was a part of the follow up 
program but factors in the home and in the environment which might 
explain variations in educational achievements, personality, social 
adjustment and tested abilities were also examined. 


At the time that this latest follow up study was made the average 
age of the 1400 study subjects was 35 years. Many facts about them 
appear to have been securely established and some of these seem to 
have been at variance with the traditional beliefs of both laymen 
and educators. 
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It has been shown by the studies that children of the high I. Q. are 
in general superior to the general child population in physique and 
general health even though it cannot be established how much of this 
may be due to a superior home environment. School achievement 
which was superior throughout grade school continued to be very 
superior throughout high school but on entering college some of the 
study subjects seemed to lose interest and make poor or mediocre 
records. Achievement quotients were usually high in all school 
subjects, however, thus revealing that versatility rather than one 
sidedness was the rule with the gifted child. On the whole the gifted 
child has been promoted more rapidly, has carried his education a 
little further, has married earlier, and has been more successful in his 
later career than the less gifted child. Even in character and person- 
ality, as shown by tests and trait rating the gifted child seems to be 
superior to the general child population even though this superiority 
is less marked in tests of emotional stability and social adjustment 
than for educational and volitional traits. The incidence of marriage 
is above that for the generality of college graduates and the marital 
adjustment as measured by the marital happiness test appeared to 
be equal if not superior to that found in groups less highly selected 
for intelligence. 


On the whole these studies of Terman and his associates seemed 
to prove that the gift of superior intelligence in a child is not the 
affliction which some parents and some educators seem to fear that 
it may be. The preference of those charged with rearing and training 
young for the “good average child” may represent nothing more than 
the general preference of mankind for the easy, simple tasks of life. 
To be entrusted with a genius to rear involves a more onerous and 
more challenging role and it is not to be wondered that the generality 
of mankind are fearful of their ability to carry through to fruition. 
The results of this study should be reassuring to them. 

RUTH REED 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Protohistory. An Explicative Account of the Development of Human 
Thought from Palaeolithic Times to the Persian Monarchy. By 
H. C. E. Zacharias. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1947. 
Pp. viit+391. $4.00. 


The author, German-born British subject and convert, is professor 
of history in the Fu Jen University at Peiping (China). The larger 
part of his life he spent in the Far East, particularly India. The 
present book, dealing with early mankind, especially with the origins 
of civilization in the East, was written, for the most part, during a 
sabbatical leave which Dr. Zacharias spent in the United States. It 
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is the first volume of a series of similar accounts dealing with the 
earlier phases of the development of civilization. The author’s next 
book, ready for publication, deals with Hellas. 

Protohistory recounts the development of human thought from 
the Stone Age to the Persian Empire. Though Zacharias expresses his 
great indebtedness to Rev. W. Schmidt, S.V.D., and the Kulturkreois- 
theory, he insists that his work “is not a defense of any theory,” but 
“a factual account based solely on ascertained data.” Actually, 
however, he does not present us with a mere inventory of “facts.” 
His typology of primary civilizations, his chapters on culture 
contacts and the emergence of the Archaeic civilizations, on 
the “barbarians of the steppes,” and “the Nordics of the East,’’ etc. 
are anything but mere compilations of data. This reviewer has never 
read any more fascinating presentation of the vast periods of man’s 
history preceding the earliest written documents. The kind of evi- 
dence available for those remote periods, such as archaelogical dis- 
coveries, Linquistic influences, geographical conditions, and so on, 
simply cries for interpretation. Mere cataloguing would not do. 
Zacharias gives meaning to the overwhelming amount of facts, 
especially to the wealth of information that has literally been “un- 
earthed” in recent years. The reader witnesses the conflict of diverse 
types of civilization, the development of society from simple family 
units to organized states, learns of peaceful penetration and ruthless 
aggression, of overwhelmed civilizations and the barbarization of 
the world at large. 

We wonder whether a presentation of the history of civilization iike 
the present one would not profit greatly from the application of Carl 
Ritter’s trichotomy, which divides civilization into three stages, viz., 
the potamic, which clings to rivers (Yangtze, Ganges, Euphrates, 
Tigris, Nile), the thalassic which grows around inland seas (Mediter- 
ranean!), and finally the oceanic. To acknowledge continental, 
river valley, and sea coast influences does not mean that one sells 
oneself to Haushoferian Geopolitics. Even such an extremely careful 
sociologist as Max Weber did not hesitate to operate with concepts 
like “‘coastal civilization,” “inland” or “irrigation civilization,” which 
assist greatly in elucidating cultural developments without compelling 
us to accept a kind of cultural environmentalism or historical deter- 
minism. For a second edition we would suggest also inclusion and 
application of W. Koppers’ highly interesting and perhaps heuristical- 
ly very useful brutalization theory. 

Zacharias’ Protohistory will prove to be an excellent text book for 
courses in history of civilization and general social history. The 
book is excellently illustrated. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Man For Himself. An Inquiry into the Psychology of Ethics. By 
Erich Fromm. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1947. 
Pp. xiv+254. $3.00. 

“Psychoanalysis, in an attempt to establish psychology as a natural 
science, made the mistake of divorcing psychology from problems 
of philosophy and ethics. It ignored the fact that human personality 
can not be understood unless we look at a man in his totality, which 
includes his need to find an answer to the question of the meaning of 
his existence and to discover norms according to which he ought to 
live’ (pp. 6-7). The author, himself a leading psychoanalyst and 
trained sociologist, dedicates his new book to the elaboration of these 
norms. He sees our moral problem in man’s indifference to himself. 
Since humanistic ethics is based on the knowledge of man’s nature, 
modern psychology should play an essential role in the development 
of such an ethics. The author’s thesis is: if man is alive he knows 
what is allowed, and to be alive means to be productive, to use one’s 
powers for oneself, to make sense of one’s existence, to be human. 

This book is important to a Catholic sociologist for several reasons. 
First, it shows the deep changes which psychoanalysis has undergone 
in the last twenty years,—to a great extent under the impact of 
increased sociological knowledge. This development of an influential 
branch of modern science is an interesting sociological phenomenon 
in itself. Second, this trend, culminating in Fromm’s “Inquiry into 
the Psychology of Ethics”, gives us the right to predict that modern 
psychology will gradually come closer to a theocentric philosophy of 
man although our author himself is strictly anthropocentric (he 
defines “to be alive” as using “one’s powers not for any purpose 
transcending man”). The clear elaboration of basic differences, as 
done in this book, can however help to establish a platform for a 
fruitful dialogue between believer and non-believer provided the 
latter recognizes the need for a system of values and ethics. Fromm’s 
point of view in this respect is perhaps best expressed by his state- 
ment that classic and medieval thought were always based on a vision 
of what the good society ought to be. “The twentieth century is 
conspicuous for the absence of such visions’, and this has had the 
effect “of paralyzing man’s faith in himself and his future.” Third, 
Fromm’s analysis of character structure (pp. 54-117) and his distinc- 
tion of non-productive and productive orientation offers many new 
and striking insights into the dynamics of human personality. These 
pages of Fromm’s book are so enlightening that they should be used 
in our classes of Introductory Sociology and Social Psychology and 
take the place of oftentimes much longer chapters of our average 
textbooks. 

RUDOLPH EDWARD MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Ideas Have Consequences. By Richard M. Weaver. Chicago: Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 190. $2.75. 

This is another book about the dissolution of Western civilization. 
Mr. Weaver attempts two things not commonly found in the growing 
literature on this subject. First, he presents an account of that decline 
based not 6n analogy but on deduction. He assumes that the world 
is intelligible, that man is free, and that those barbaric consequences 
we are now expiating are the product not of biological or other 
necessity but of unintelligent choice. Secondly, he propounds, if not 
a whole solution, at least the beginning of one, in the belief that an 
author should not follow a scientific analysis of Western society with 
a plea of moral impotence. 

Mr. Weaver begins his series of inferences with William of Occam, 
who propounded the fateful doctrine of nominalism. Before long 
there emerged a new doctrine of nature, which has come to be known 
as science, Rationalism was then elevated to the rank of a philosophy. 
Religion began to assume an ambiguous dignity. Materialism loomed 
next on the horizon, for it was implicit in what had already been 
framed. Finally came psychological behaviorism which denied not 
only freedom of the will but instinct as well. There is, as a conse- 
quence, no term proper to describe the condition in which Western 
man is now left unless it be “abysmality.” 

In proposing reform, Mr. Weaver believes that our first positive 
step must be a driving afresh of the wedge between the material and 
the transcendental so as to rebuke the moral impotence fathered by 
empiricism. He would buttress the right of private property; he 
would have us bring a fresh appreciation to language and the whole 
muddled problem of communication; he would restore the substance 
of justice and piety in the modern world. 

Mr. Weaver’s analysis of contemporary ills is accurate and concise. 
His solution is admittedly a modest beginning, perhaps far too modest 
to be capable of bringing genuine social improvement. It was Christi- 
anity which formed and nurtured our civilization. Unless we can 
renew our faith and loyalty in Christian principles, the outlook is 
dark indeed. 

JOHN J. O°; CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1907-46. By John M. Glenn, Lillian Brandt, 
and F. Emerson Andrews. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1947. Two Volumes. Pp. 746. $5.00. 


There is perhaps no foundation which has contributed so much 
to professional social work in this country as the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. It began with the establishment of the fund of ten million 
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dollars by the widow of Russell Sage in the year 1907. Another five 
million was added to the Foundation in 1918. Many more millions 
were given by Mrs. Sage to charitable, religious, and educational 
institutions. Careful allocation of grants for projects of study and 
research, as well as grants to such groups as Charity Organization 
Society, and the New York State Charities Aid Association were made 
in the first year of the establishment of the Foundation. 


While it was not perfectly clear for what kinds of projects the 
money would be used, the trustees of the fund set down at the very 
outside three categories that would not be considered within the 
scope of the Foundation. It would not attempt to relieve individual 
or family need. If it did, there would be no money left for the study 
of causes of poverty in which the trustees were more interested. 
Secondly, it would not give aid to colleges and universities, since 
there were other agencies for this purpose. Lastly, aid to churches 
for church purposes was excluded. 


It was Mrs. Sage’s suggestion that the Foundation have a building 
of its own to offer space for its library and for necessary offices. By 
1912, the site of the building was chosen at Lexington Avenue and 
22nd Street in New York City, and a year later the building was 
ready for use and was occupied. 


While allocating money for hundreds of projects through forty 
years, The Russell Sage Foundation is perhaps best known to social 
workers for studies and research sponsored by the Foundation: Rich- 
mond’s Social Diagnosis, What is Social Casework, Colcord’s Your 
Community, and the Social Work Yearbook, edited by Fred S. Hall 
from 1930 to 1935, and by Russell Kurtz from 1936 to the present, 
are among the classic contributions of the Russell Sage Foundation to 
the literature of social work. Professional social work everywhere 
is indebted to the Foundation for these studies and books. But social 
work is in dire need of more research and consequently more money 
to carry on research. The story of the Russell Sage Foundation from 
1907 to 1946 is well told by the authors. 

A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 


Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Image of His Maker: A Study of the Nature of Man. By Robert 
E. Brennan, O.P. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 
ix+338. $3.25. 


Father Brennan here undertakes to present in more readable, popu- 
lar form the Aristotelian and Thomistic psychology which he had 
treated scientifically and philosophically in the earlier textbooks, 
General Psychology, and Thomistic Psychology. The book is meant 
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for the average reader without formal philosophical knowledge. It is 
interestingly written in an informal, chatty style, and enlivened with 
illustrations. Here and there, the average reader may feel, the author 
has scarcely succeeded in bringing Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas down 
to the popular level, e.g. when he speaks of “sense in act”, “appetite 
in act” (p. 167), “intentional form” (p. 94f.), or quotes St. Thomas: 
“That whereby a thing primarily acts is its form” (p. 49). It may 
also occur to a critical reader that the existence of the human soul 
is assumed or taken for granted, instead of being carefully demon- 
strated from more obvious facts. Yet such a demonstration would 
be desirable in a book of this kind in our age of facile materialism. 
Sociologists will be interested in the author’s treatment of human 
evolution and his conclusion: “the evidences of science are not 
such that one cannot hold for God’s having been personally respon- 
sible, so to say, for the formation of man’s body. On the other hand, 
the words of Holy Writ are not such that one cannot hold for the 
evolution of man’s body by the forces of nature which God created, 
if science settles the problem that way.” 


ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Short Notices 


Their Search for God: Ways of Worship in the Orient. By Florence 
Mary Fitch. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1947. Pp. 
ix+160. $3.00. 

The author aims at giving highschool children through the written 
word and by means of well chosen illustrations, some knowledge of 
the philosophy and religious organization of Hindus, Buddhists, and 
those who follow Confucius, Lao-tzu and Shinto. In so far as the 
educated person needs to know something of the major religions 
and philosophies of the world, the book will be very welcome; it will 
also help to make the reader more international-minded, and realize 
the sincerity of people following other ways of life than their own. 
The scholar will protest that the groups are not uniformly covered, 
e.g. Hindu widows are discussed, but not widows in other’ oriental 
groups. Nevertheless, this attractive book is very adequate for 
people of highschool age, and, indeed, may profitably be read by 
college students who are beginning a study of sociology and diverse 
cultures. Catholics, of course, must become as tolerant of the culture 
of others as anyone else, but the book must be studied by Catholic 
young people under direction, so that they will not confuse tolerance 
with relativism. 


Priest-Workman in Germany. By Henri Perrin. Translation by 
Rosemary Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. 230. 
$2.75. 


In June 1943, a French Jesuit priest went voluntarily to Germany 
as a workman, to pursue the active apostolate in the company of a 
young layman. This is his autobiography of those years, stressing 
especially the months of imprisonment by the Nazis for his religious 
activities. It is a really interesting account, although somewhat too 
drawn-out towards the end. For the sociologist, its value might be 
in its showing the spirit of comradeship as a psychological force 
among groups of workers; for the Catholic, it is a striking revelation 
of a truly Christian, i.e. man-loving, soul, working out Christ’s teach- 
ings in a much more Christian manner than most people seem to 
achieve or even to realize as being necessary; for the Catholic-action- 
ist, Father Perrin’s expressed feelings that he could have done much 
more had he received the organized help from Jocist headquarters 
available in peace days, will give much to think about, unless his 
feelings can be discounted because he was probably missing the Jesuit 
community life to which the layman would not have become ac- 
customed. As the footnote on p. 1 indicates, Father Perrin was not 
the first French priest in recent years to bring Christ to the masses, 
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rather than wait in the church for the masses to come to him. Father 
Loew, O.P., and other members of Father Lebret’s Dominican group 
began their important work in 1941 (cf., Rev. M. R. Loew, O.P., En 
Mission Prolétarienne, Vol. I, Paris, Economie et Humanisme, 1946, 


p. 13). 


History of the Lithuanian Nation. By C. R. Jurgéla. New York: 
Lithuanian Cultural Institute, 233 Broadway. 1948. Pp. 528. 
$5.00. 


Few people know the history of Lithuania, and this attracttvely 
illustrated work will help many to fill a gap in their knowledge of 
the peoples of other lands. After a brief introduction, the history 
of the country is told from 1200 A. D. to the end of World War II. 
The book ought to be a welcome addition to library shelves. 


Outline of Cultural Rural Sociology. By Carle C. Zimmerman. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Phillips Book Store. 1948. Pp. 87, 
mimeoprinted. $2.35. 


This is a revision of the 1946 “Outline of American Rural Soci- 
ology”, with the addition of thirty pages of new material headed 
respectively: “The Nature of the Rural Man”, “The Garden of 
Eden!”, “Cultural Rural Sociology”, “The Rural Mind, a Cultural 
Phenomenon”, and “The Function of Cultural Rural Sociology”. The 
author makes a plea for the inclusion of rural sociology in our urban 
colleges and universities to give urban peoples a knowledge of how 
rural minorities of the United States live and function. Of the opinion 
that current college texts might be adequate for this purpose, Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman then proceeds to show that students in agricultural 
colleges and rural institutions need other types of information, es- 
pecially regarding the place of rural living throughout the ages, and 
the knowledge presented by the author in his “Cultural Rural Soci- 
ology”. Sociology instructors will be interested in his views, but the 
current outline is hardly a substitute for one of the larger texts now 
on the market. Perhaps Professor Zimmerman will enlarge his out- 
line into a full-size printed text in the future. As rural-urban com- 
parisons form a section of the Carnegie Graduate Record Examina- 
tion in sociology, students preparing for this need at least a rural- 
urban sociology course, if not separate courses in these branches. 


A Survey of Catholic Weakness. Des Moines, 12, Iowa: The Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, 3801 Grand Avenue. 1948. 
Pp. 61. $1.00. 


After twelve pages of text and graphs, the rest of this pamphlet 
takes the Catholic Church dioceses state by state, to show the number 
of churches with resident pastors, and those without a parish priest; 
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for the former there is also shown the number of elementary schools, 
elementary schools in mission churches, and high schools. Because 
the majority of Catholics are urban, sometimes important dioceses 
make a very poor showing in rural numbers. Bishops and priests 
will be interested in examining the diocesan statistics. The text part 
of the book, with the exception of one page, does not give any new 
information to the sociology instructor, but it can be used to ad- 
vantage as a short assignment for students studying religious organ- 
ization in the introductory course. The page exception gives “A Plan 
for 200 Years”. First, it is proposed, rural parishes must be strength- 
ened; secondly, urban families must be shown the advantages of 
moving to the country; third, the Church might try to convert some 
of the unchurched rural peoples rather than do proseletysing among 
other religious groups. Every college and highschool needs a copy 
of this pamphlet for its reference shelf. 


La Vie Rurale. Montreal: Ecole Sociale Populaire, 1961 rue Rachel 
Est. 1947. Pp. 292. $2.00. 


The Semaines Sociales, about which Sister Agnes of Rome 
Gaudreau wrote her doctoral dissertation, hold annual conferences. 
Here are the speeches of the 24th Congress in 1947. Although directed 
to Canada and its problems, there is plenty of material for Americans 
with rural interests. 


Equal Rights for Children. By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., New York: 
The America Press, 1947. Pp. 40. Ten cents. 


Because of its timeliness, in view of the March Supreme Court 
decision on religious education in the schools, and because it is more 
scholarly than most general reader pamphlets, we depart from our 
usual policy of not reviewing such pamphlets, to call attention to this 
study on public welfare facilities for children in the United States 
and their availability to the Catholic child. Within the limits imposed 
by this chosen vehicle, Father Hartnett has produced a work which 
all thoughtful Americans might do well to read. 


The Human Wisdom of St. Thomas. Arranged by Joseph Pieper. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. xiit+111. $2.00. 


Five hundred and thirty one quotations from St. Thomas are 
attractively arranged under key classifications, with exact references 
given at the end. Catholic philosophers will like to have this book 
on their bookshelves; perhaps it will find its best use as a philoso- 
pher’s bedside “Imitation”. The compiler himself calls it a “Breviary 
of philosophy”. 
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Starting Points in Social Science. By A. G. Keller. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. 183. $3.00. 


This second edition of a well known little work first issued in 1923 
has as its chief value a brief summary of the major points of the 
Sumner-Keller sociology, as to be found in the four-volume Science 
of Society, and the longer abbreviation of that it Man’s Rough Road. 
Colleges which do not have the latter works on their shelves for 
student reference in the history of sociology might well find their 
need supplied by the present book. 


Memorandum on University Research Programs in the Field of 
Labor. Washington, D. C.: Committee on Labor Market Re- 
search Council, 726 Jackson Place N. W. 1948. Pp. 47. No price. 


Thirty-five major universities and research centers, including the 
Catholic University, give details of programs in progress, or in the 
planning stage, in the field of labor. A valuable annual pamphlet 
for those interested. 
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C. J. NUESSE, Editor 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Recent articles with special pertinence for Catholic sociologists 


Abrams, Ray H. (ed.), “Organized Re- 
ligion in the United States,” The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 256 (March 
1948). 


The factual information presented 
in this issue of the Annals, pertaining to 
both historical and contemporary A- 
merican religion, and the numerous 
“leads” suggested for further investiga- 
tion of the subject, make it a useful re- 
ference for social scientists. Conceiv- 
ably it might be considered here chief- 
ly for what it reveals of creeds not our 
own, or in terms of its general adequa- 
cy as a treatment of an often neglec- 
ted area. But a plea of natural curio- 
sity may excuse a Catholic sociologist 
if he wishes to look first. for evidence 
of how others in America — in this 
case, historians, philosophers, sociolo- 
gists, and churchmen — view the Cath- 
olic group in their midst. Some impress- 
ions on this point are offered here in 
place of a critical summary of the con- 
tents of the articles, which ought to be 
read first hand. 


With reference to the character of 
the Church itself, Father John Court- 
ney Murray, S.J., undoubtedly notes a 
prevailing attitude when he observes, 
“Relatively few people today ask what 
the Catholic Church is, but a great 
many seem to be asking what the 
Catholic Church wants” (p. 36). Fa- 
ther Murray’s is the only article treat- 
ing Catholicism exclusively. Since his 
approach is general and theological, for 
the most part, he answers the question 
posed by pointing to the “two orien- 


tations” proposed to Catholics: ‘“They 
are enjoined to work out their own sal- 
vation, keeping themselves immaculate 
from the world; and they are enjoined 
to immerse themselves in the world and 
work at its salvation” (p. 37). The e- 
lucidation of how these apparently con- 
tradictory injunctions are synthesized 
in Catholic faith is the burden of the 
article. 


An appreciation of the Church in 
these terms is of course beyond the ken 
of those who take a purely naturalis- 
tic view of man. This is shown espe- 
cially in the first article, “Religious In- 
stitutions,” by J. C. Hertzler, though 
some other authors exemplify the fact 
that this outlook has pervaded reli- 
gious circles, too. Hertzler’s contribu- 
tion is extended to supply sociological 
perspective. He makes some interest- 
ing and valid observations from this 
point of view, but unfortunately, he 
is not content to remain within the 
limits of his method. Instead he asserts 
that, though its origins antedate scien- 
tific evidence on the problem, religion 
consists essentially in the personifica- 
tion of unseen forces and the develop- 
ment of beliefs and faiths which are 
merely “the products of the conscious- 
ness of individuals and groups” (p. 2), 
hence of their very nature relative and 
diverse, and different only in degree, 
not in kind, from magic. The premi- 
ses of the explanation obviously ex- 
clude the possibility of both a rational- 
ly true and a divinely revealed religion. 

Though the relativism in this posi- 
tion would seem ultimately incompa- 
tible with the further statement that 
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religious experience is “as normal, na- 
tural, and inevitable, with man the spe- 
cial kind of creature he is, as experience 
of satisfaction with respect to nutrition 
and reproduction” (p. 5), concentration 
upon the subjective aspect, upon reli- 
gious experience, shields the inconsist- 
ency with a blind spot. That a sub- 
jectivistic stress upon experience as the 
basis of religion has thoroughly infect- 
ed Protestantism and Judaism is well 
known. The inroads of naturalism are 
also apparent. It is even possible to 
refer to the distinguished “neo-ortho- 
dox” Protestant theologian, Reinhold 
Niebur, as a “Christian naturalist’! In 
these pages the worship of man is re- 
presented most extremely by two “sci- 
entific humanists,” Oliver L. Reiser and 
Miss Blowden Davies, in a plea called 
“Religion and Science in Conflict.” Di- 
vinity for them is the natural man’s 
“aspiration toward wholeness” (p. 139), 
his effort to apprehend the “larger 
cosmic field of influence” (p. 138), 
said to be akin to the cosmic fire of 
the Stoics. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
selected to present the modern Chris- 
tian view of “Religion and Science in 
Accord,” does not get beyond the kind 
of pragmatic argument which takes sa- 
tisfaction in the expressions by scien- 
tists and churchmen of their need for 
each other. This approach has certain 
popular uses, if one may judge from 
reading the Catholic diocesan papers, 
but the impression remains that one 
contribution Catholic scholars must 
make to American intellectual and re- 
ligious life is the development of a phi- 
losophy of science which will take the 
fullest account of scientific discoveries 
and be adequate to the challenges of 
naturalism and scientism which have 
riddled such large sectors of the non- 
Catholic religious world. 


Philosophers, as well as natural and 
social scientists, can make their proper 
contributions only by becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with modern schools 
of thought and by maintaining in in- 
tellectual circles the “policy of pres- 
ence” instead of the familiar “policy 
of absence.” Perhaps because of the 


youth and immaturity of the Catholic 
intellectual tradition in this country, 
the great variety of pressing demands 
upon the Church, and the widespread 
“defensive complex,” the importance of 
scientific achievement has been insuf- 
ficiently recognized. There are some 
signs of change. Intellectual movements 
now in their initial stages may bring 
the further development of scholastic 
philosophy and its application to the 
findings and problems of the empirical 
sciences, and out of this growth there 
may emerge the new “Christian sum- 
ma.” The restoration of a true concept 
of religion depends upon it. (On this 
point, Cardinal Suhard’s now famous 
pastoral, Growth or Decline?, Fides 
Publishers, 1948, has some far-reaching 
implications for scholarship as well as 
for social action.) 


Some of the research efforts of so- 
ciologists might well be directed tow- 
ard studying and clarifynig for the 
Catholic body its social position in the 
United States. This is suggested by the 
fact, which seems clear enough, that 
to most contributors to the present vol- 
ume “organized religion” means Pro- 
testantism. No accusation of unfair- 
ness is extended in this remark, for in 
addition to the two articles by Catho- 
lics — one by Father Murray on the 
Church’s teachings and the other a 
careful factual account of “The Chur- 
ches and Social Problems” by Father 
Furfey — there are reasonably objec- 
tive treatments on the press by Alfred 
McClung Lee and on attitudes toward 
war by the editor of the issue, and 
attention with misrepresentation from 
Ray E. Baber on “Religion and the 
Family,” and especially from Harry F. 
Ward on “Organized Religion, the 
State, and the Economic Order.” The 
article by Winifred E. Garrison, liter- 
ary editor of The Christian Century 
best illustrates the point. Writing of 
“Characteristics of American Organized 
Religion,” he mentions especially the 
“full flowering of the denominational 
system; revivalism, or evangelism; the 
‘social gospel’; and the trend toward 
co-operation and union among denom- 
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inations” (p. 14). There are para- 
graphs on the increase of Catholic num- 
bers and on Catholics and problems of 
freedom of religion, but there is no 
mention of any Catholic contribution 
to American religious life. Must we 
conclude that Catholics have made no 
contributions, or that they stand apart 
to such an extent as to be passed over 
in the consideration of problems such 
as these? 

Relevant to an answer to this ques- 
tion are such facts as the numerical in- 
feriority of Catholics, the relatively re- 
cent growth of the Catholic body by 
immigration, the identification of Cath- 
olics as foreigners and urban laborers, 
the Protestant constituency of the up- 
per classes and managerial groups, and 
the Protestant stamp upon our general 
cultural development. Liston Pope’s re- 
view of the findings of opinion polls 
and community studies regarding “Re- 
ligion and the Class Structure,” while 
necessarily inconclusive, reveals some in- 
teresting comparisons on class compo- 
sition, occupational distribution, and e- 
ducational levels. Catholics are over- 
represented in the lower strata through- 
out. 


For the most important explanation, 
however, it seems necessary to recall 
the change in the meaning of religion 
which has taken place within Protest- 
antism. Ever since the Revolt there 
has been a tendency for Protestantism 
to become increasingly identified with 
the secular culture. This is stated very 
well and frankly by one who is him- 
self a religious liberal, John Herman 
Randall, Jr., in a study of “The Chur- 
ches and the Liberal Tradition.” He 
writes: 

The chief moral effect of the Re- 
formation was thus to give religious 
consecration to any scheme of secu- 
lar ethics, liberal or otherwise. Pro- 
testants were freed from bondage to 
the medieval pattern of values, to 
embrace any scheme that seemed to 
answer the needs of their social ex- 
perience — _ rugged individualism, 
the gospel of Teachers College, the 
social enthusiasm of a Walter Rau- 





schenbusch or a Harry F. Ward, the 

realistic socialism of a Reinhold Nie- 

buhr. 

In its pretty complete acceptance 
of the world, the flesh, and the dev- 
il, Protestantism has thus tended to 
become largely an emotional force in 
support of the reigning secular social 
ideals, offering indeed no opposition 
to any ideal deeply felt, but offer- 
ing also no independent guidance and 
wisdom. (p. 150) 

This being the state of affairs, spe- 
cifically religious contributions to A- 
merican life are not likely to be recog- 
nized, even when they are made. Mar- 
garet Mead has elsewhere called atten- 
tion to this situation and its’ effect up- 
on inter-credal relations: 

Underlying it all is the perplexing 
relationship between the amorphous, 
diversified, ordinary American agen- 
cies and institutions which are all as- 
sumed to be Protestant or non-sect- 
arian, with an implied assumption 
that these are virtual synonyms — 
which may account for recurrent 
Catholic lack of enthusiasm for close 
identification — as over against non- 
Protestant groups whose solidarity is 
due to a positive and religious and 
often national origin ponit, and not 
to a mere negation of other types 
of solidarity. 

This peculiar situation in which 
being a Protestant — nominally — 
makes an individual thereby more of 
an American, and being Catholic 
makes him more of a Catholic, places 
the Catholic religious group in the 
eternal position of seeming to be a- 
gainst developing trends in American 
education, social work, etc. By defi- 
nition, they are believed to be less 
in sympathy with what any non- 
Catholic group wants to do than 
would any group of Protestants, al- 
though very often fundamentalist 
Protestants, or any group of Pro- 
testants who regard Protestantism as 
a religious faith rather than a series 
of social and political attitudes, 
would actually take an even stronger 
negative position if they were asked. 
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(“How Religion Has Fared in the 
Melting Pot,” in Religion and Our 
Racial Tensions, ed. Willard L. Sper- 

ry, Harvard University Press, 1945, 

pp. 65, 67.) 

Catholics usually do not gloat over 
this substitution of secular for sacred 
values, but, seeing it, they are not in- 
frequently encouraged in complacency 
and fail to relate their own religion in 
its fullness to personal and social prob- 
lems. The minority position of Cath- 
olics in this country — associated as it 
is with the status of ethnic minorities— 
has unquestionably intensified social so- 
lidarity and perhaps religious life, but, 
especially in some regions, these gains 
have been partially offset by their man- 
ifestation in a certain “chip-on-the- 
shoulder” attitude rather than in an ex- 
tension of religious values to the whole 
social order. On the one hand, some 
Catholics seeking to rise in social sta- 
tus accept secular values as the means 
to their ends; on the other, there is a 
withdrawal into a narrow parochialism 
which, if militant in support of the 
Legion of Decency, is usually out of 
contact with the problems of the con- 
temporary community. The bourgeois 
spirit scores at both extremes. Requi- 
site to the advancement of the aposto- 
late is a realistic appraisal of the social 
structure within which it must be un- 
dertaken. Sociologists might make a 
contribution in this area. 


It is in the realm of church-state re- 
lationships, of course, that Catholicism 
is at present under persistent attack. 
What does the Church want? — that 
is the question, often already answered 
by those who ask it. More accurate 
historical knowledge might eliminate 
some of the apprehensiveness. Among 
two or three contributors who touch on 
the point, for example, there is a no- 
table reluctance to credit the Calverts 
with any other motives than expedien- 
cy in establishing the religious policy of 
Maryland. Randall suggests, however, 
that “the curious experiment showed 
that Catholics too could adapt them- 
selves to the liberal demands of Amer- 
ican experience” (p. 156). Garrison 
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proceeds on the assumption that “from 
the beginning of the Federal period, 
Catholics had full liberty of worship 
and civil equality” (p. 21), apparently 
forgetting that until very lately the 
First Amendment did not bind the 
states, that legal discriminations were 
removed but gradually and are even 
yet found in a few statutesr, and that 
social discriminations are still acute in 
some regions. There is a tendency to 
explani away the anti-Catholicism of 
the last century — as that of today — 
with the remark that it had nothing to 
do with faith or worship, but only with 
the political and moral aspects of Cath- 
olicism. What may not be seen by 
those who offer this argument is that 
it implies a distinctly Protestant view 
of spiritual authority. 


There would be little point in taking 
notice here of numerous allusions in 
this voume to the authoritarian charac- 
ter of the Church or its alleged obsession 
with opposition to Communism. But 
there is explicit in a few articles the as- 
sumption that the Church is basically 
opposed to American political institu- 
tions. Garrison implies this in conclud- 
ing that “the great growth of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in numbers, 
wealth, and power in a country which 
began its national life on a set of prin- 
ciples radically at variance with the po- 
litical and social philosophy of that 
church as exhibited everywhere else 
throughout history, has produced a si- 
tuation which is not only distinctive of 
organized religion in America but is u- 
nique in the history of Christendom” 
(p. 22). The relation noted by theor- 
ists between the political ideas of the 
Founding Fathers and the medieval 
Catholic position of St. Thomas is ig- 
nored, except by Randall. So is the 
tradition of national loyalty which has 
been exceptionally strong among Cath- 
olics from the nation’s beginning. 


The author most pre-occupied with 
the Catholic “threat” is Harry F. 
Ward, who maintains it is “obvious 
that an authoritarian religion cannot 
give unquialified commitment to the 
development of the democratic pro- 
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cess” (p. 75). His article begins with 
a discussion of the Myron Taylor ap- 
pointment and the dangers of tax sup- 
port for parochial schools. Lord Bryce 
is reported as having foretold that the 
severest struggle in American history 
would ensue from the political activi- 
ties of the Catholic Church, and one 
infers that it may break out over cur- 
rent issues. The Church’s indiffer- 
ence to the various forms of legiti- 
mate government is not even accepted 
as honest, since the Vatican State is 
a monarchy and allegedly symbolizes 
“the fact that the historic Roman 
Catholic goal is the Church State, di- 
rectly or indirectly controlled by its 
hierarchy” (p. 76). Even the social 
encyclicals are interpreted as devised 
for this purpose. 

Such flagrant misrepresentations are 
reminiscent of the anti-Popery of form- 
er years, if indeed they are not directly 
related to it. There is the same fail- 
ure to appreciate the Catholic view 
of the nature of the Church and the 
narrow conception of the relation be- 
tween religion and politics which classi- 
fies the Anti-Saloon League as “an at- 
tempt to register a judgement of the 
religious conscience on universal 
grounds” (p. 74), but Catholic teaching 
on economics or politics as “the voice 
of the hierarchy expressing the policies 
of the Vatican” (p. 75). It would seem 
to be a valid and significant observa- 
tion that, whereas the anti-Catholicism 
of a century past was largely nativistic 
or specifically Protestant in its em- 
phasis, that of the present is frequently 
the expression of what has been called 
a “lay confessionalism.” The term 
“democratic nationalism” which some 
of its representatives have lately used 
carries connotations of its totalitarian 
tendency. This seems to be implied, 
at least in part, by Professor Randall 
in noting the divergent interpretations 
of “liberalism” which are prevalent to- 
day: 

. . the Catholic Church is officially 
committed to a pluralistic and in- 
stitutional social philosophy which 
may well prove, against the encroach- 

ments of the unitarian and _ totalitar- 
ian state, the strongest bulwark of 








all those values which the liberal 
tradition has in the past held dear. 
At the same time, the actions of that 
church are vigorously proclaimed by 
spokesmen of another “liberal tradi- 
tion” to be the greatest threat to 
liberal ideas today. (p. 148). 
Randall’s more perceptive if not 
more sympathetic approach is founded 
upon an appreciation of two historical 
facts. One pertains to the doctrine of 
the Church which holds that the spirit- 
ual power is superior to the secular 
arm, a teaching which Calvinism per- 
petuated and implanted in America, 
and which has worked to safeguard 
the right to criticize acts of the govern- 
ment in the light of moral and spirit- 
ual principles. Liberalism is advised 
that it cannot abandon the idea of an 
independent spiritual power without 
committing suicide, and that in the 
maintenance of that idea the Catholic 
Church must be its ally. The other 
fact is of the contemporary culture: 
“For who can doubt, comparing the 
Knights of Columbus with St. Francis, 
that American Catholicism is rapidly 
becoming as American as it is staunchly 
Catholic?” (p. 151). 


If there seems .to be a disposition 
to blame strained inter-credal relations 
upon a supposed new departure toward 
aggressiveness in the Catholic group, 
it should be pointed out that the poli- 
cies of Catholics have not changed as 
much as the beliefs of their neighbors. 
Protestants of early America were harsh 
in their attitude toward the Church, 
but they shared her fundamental be- 
liefs in a large measure; the loss of 
these beliefs has brought not so much 
tolerance as indifference and secularism. 
In many respects it is the attempt to 
institutionalize this secularism which 
is producing current conflicts. Among 
Catholics the sense of separation from 
secular values needs to be sharpened, 
yet there can be no isolation from the 
problems of society. Perhaps a better 
understanding of their own history and 
present social position may help Amer- 
ican Catholics to practice the charity 
which is their most effective remedy 
for social tensions. 
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NEEDED: BACK COPIES 


Our supply of the December 1946 (Volume VII, No. 4) 
and December 1942 (Volume III, No. 4) issues of the American 
Catholic Sociological Review has been exhausted. Libraries 


are asking us for copies to complete their library file. 


May we ask our readers who do not plan to file permanent- 
ly their back copies of the REVIEW that they forward us 
copies of these issues. Simply put the December 1946 or 
December 1942 issues in an envelope (the postage is three 
cents) with your name and return address. In the following 
mail we will send you seventy-five cents for the 1946 issue, fifty 
cents for the 1942 issue. No correspondence is necessary. It 


will be sufficient to send copies to 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
820 N. Michigan Ave. | 


Chicago 11, Ilinois 
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Reprints from the | 
American Catholic Sociological Review | 


The REVIEW has in stock a limited quantity of reprints of 
articles listed below. The price of each reprint is five cents, in coin 
or stamps. On all orders of less than twenty-five cents, please 
enclose a three cent postage stamp. 


(1) Race Relations — As Seen by a Catholic. Daniel M. Cant- 
well, December 1946. (Now back in stock.) 


(2) Value-Judgments in Sociology. Paul Hanly Furfey, June 
1946. 


Books for a Sociology Library. Edward A. Marciniak, June 
1945. 


The Sociologist and Scientific Objectivity. Paul Hanly 
Furfey, March 1945. 


The Rural People in the Postwar World. O. E. Baker, March 
and June 1944. 


Tragic Dualism, Chaotic Syncretism, Quantitative Colos- 
salism, and Diminishing Creativeness of Contemporary Sen- 
sate Culture. Pitirim A. Sorokin, March 1941. 


Group Antagonisms and International Relations. C. J. 
Nuesse, June 1947. 


Sociological Implications of UNESCO, John D. Donovan, 
March 1947. 


Catholics in the 79th Congress. Edward S$. Dunn, S.J., 
December 1946. 


Public Health Insurance in the United States. Edward A, 
Marciniak, October 1947. (Six cents.) 


Who’s Who Among Catholic Sociologists. Compiled by 
Clement S. Mihanovich, October 1946. (Twenty cents.) 
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